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Here take this Casket—keep it for the sake 

Of she who ever would be call’d your friend; 
It holds the dearest gems the world can give, 
Those that add Justre to the mind, and virtue 


To the heart. 
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THE HON. RUFUS KING. 

The subject of this notice, of whom weare 
enabled in this Number of the Casket, to 
present our readers with a correct engraved 
likeness, was called from his earthly career 
of usefulness on the 20th of April last, while 
in the 73d year of his age, after a protracted 
and severe illness of several months. — 

Mr. King entered into public life at an ear- 
ly age. After completing his legal studies, he 
was chosen, at the close of the revolution in 
1784, torepresent the State of Massachusetts 


in the old Continental Congress. In this body ' 


he acquired great influence, and was the mo- 
ver of a proposition, which will always render 
his name distinguished and respected in the 
annals of his country. We referto the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in the old North Western Terri- 
tory. After serving in that body to the entire 
satisfaction of his constituents, he was deput- 
ed by the same State to the convention which 
formed the Constitution of the United States. 
‘This instrament having been prepared and 
submitted to the States for their ratification, 
Mr. King was sent, by the town of Newbury- 
port, Mass. with Mr. Parsons and Robert Treat 
Paine, to the State Convention, «which gave 
the sanction of Massachusetts tothe new con- 


stitution. In procuring this sanction, Mr. 


King was mainly instrumental. Objections 
were made to it in Massachusetts, as well as 


in New York and Virginia, and whilst the ta-' 


lents of Hamilton and Madison were engaged 
in surmounting the obstacles opposed by the 
anti-federalist of the two latter States, Mr. 
King was performing an act of equally vital 


a 


| country to the Court of St. James. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, upon his succeeding Mr. Adams, express- 
ed his special desire to Mr. King, that he 
should continue to represent the United 
States at the British Court. In compliance 
with the request he continued until having 
completed all the negociations emtrusted to 
his care, in 1805, he requested permission to 
return to his native land, from which he had 
been absent about eighteen years. His patriot- 
ic support of the government during the late 
war with Great Britain, and his determination 
to sacrifice party feelings, and to unite with 
his friends in the common defence, acquired 
for him the esteem of his political opponents 
in his own State. This was evinced by his 


election by the Legislature to represent the » 


State of New York in the United States Se- 
nate, for two successive terms, although his 
political sentiments were opposed to those in 
power. In 1812 he was chosen a member of 
the convention which formed the constitution 
of the state of New York, and in 1825 he 
was appointed by Mr. Adams again to repre- 
sent the United States at that court where he 
had before acquired such a distinguished re- 
putation. Expectations were entertained that 
the high respect in which he was personally 
held by the leading members of the English 
Cabinet, would have essentially contributed 
to a satisfactory arrangement of the unadjust- 
ed difficulties between the two governments, 
and the marked attention paid to him on his 
arrival by Mr. Canning and the other minis- 
ters, proved that those expectations were 
not unjustly formed, An overruling Provi- 


importance to his country, by soothing the) dence, however, did not permit them to be 
fears and prejudices which operated against realized, During his voyage, Mr. King was 


it, ina State that was still agitated by the feel-! attacked with a disease often the conse- 


ro quence of a voyage, and which so impaired 
When the requisite number of States had sig-| 


ings which produced the Shay rebellion, 


nified their assent, and the constitution went 
into operation under the auspices of Washing- 
ton, Mr King was chosen by the Legislature 
of New York, their representative in the Se- 
nate of the United States. Here he acquired 
tite particular confidence of Washington, by 
whom he was selected as the minister of this 
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his health, as to prevent him from an active 
discharge of the duties of his office. After 
remaining abroad a year, in the hope of re- 
establishing his health, without any improve- 
ment, he determined to return to die in his 
native land, in the bosom of his family and 
friends. Here, cheered by the attentions of 
an affectionare family, and in a composed 
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and resigned state, he calmly awaited his ap- 
proaching end. 

It is when men like him are taken from 
among us, that we have cause for grief. We 
remember the days of his former usefulness, 
and bend in reverence before the chastening 
stroke. We rejoice that he should so long 
have been. spared—and that the blow de- 
scended not in the hour of his prime and his 
usefulness. In manners, Mr. King was mild, 
and dignified—in temper, firm and decided. 
4s a speaker, he was a model for parliament- 
ury debate. His compatriots in the Senate, 
will long remember the respect which he 
manifested for their opinions whilst he firmly 
maintained his own. As a statesman, prudent, 
penetrating and comprehensive in his views, 
his country will long have cause for gratitude, 
that his talents were devoted to the promo- 
tion of the public good. His private charac- 
ter was without blemish. As a husband, affec- 
tionate and sincere—as a father, an object of 
veneration to his children, he has descended 
with lamentations to the tomb. As a patriot, 
his country mourns his loss. 


———— 
ROBERT S. COFFIN. 

What humar being is there, who in the career 
of his protession or his pleasures, does not some- 
times pause in the din of business, or the giddiness 
of enjoyment, and ask, with a seriousness that de- 
notes an immortality of hopes—how will men 
speak of me when their judgment of my actions 
shall cease to be influenced by my presence ? Shall 
the evil that Ido live after me, and the good be 
interred with my bones?” Men pause, we believe, 
to make this inquiry, most momentous to their pre- 
sent and their futare fame; and happy is he who, 
when he puts the question, does not start, like Pi- 
Jate, from the judgment seat, afraid of the answer 
that an unerring respondent will give. 

This anxiety for the opinion of others, this cha- 
riness of posthumons fame, so far trom being a 
censurable vanity, should be regarded as the most 
efficient incitement to virtuous actions. He who 
lives regardless of the good opinions of mankind, 
may be suspected of having outlived those good 
opinions; aod the best service that can be render- 
ed to the memory of those whose errors have 
brought upon them the censure of the virtuous, is 
10 show that even while living in those errors they 
were notwholly uamindtul of the value of that opi- 
nion which they were forfeiting; and even while 
whirling in the vortex that was sweeping them 
away, they reached with a nerveless hand at some 
object that might redeem them trom going down 
io the infamy they anticipated, and lift them into 
the smiles they once aspired to. 

Robert S. Coffin was born in Newburyport, 
Mass. educated in the public schools of his town, 
acquired by regular apprenticeship the art of a 
printer, wrought ac lis Wade in Boston, was during 
the late war in a private armed vessel, take a 
prisoner and carried to Ireland; exchanged, re- 
turned to this eountry and this city, continued to 
labour as a printer, and to write as a poet—indulg- 
ed in habits of intemperanee—married—removed 
——and died the victim of his own irregularities. — 
How brief a paragraph marks the course of him 
who has heid no incousiderable rank among the 
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poetic writers of our country, and who, but for the 
sin that did most easily beset him, might have held 
an envied elevation in the affection and esteer of 
society. 

Cotlin wrote much poetry previously to his leay- 
ing his native state, when he must have been a 
lad; but he beeame known to the public by his 
contributions to a daily paper in this city, called the 
True American, under the signature of “ The Bos- 
ton Bard.” There is searcely a lover of verse, in 
this country or England, that has not found much 
to admire in the effusions which that name has given 
the world. It has unhappily chanced that the irre- 
gularities of the author of these pieces have takea 
tame with his verse, and the lovers of poctie in- 
cense have had to mourn the spotted robe of the 
priest at their favourite shrine. 

The world we know has nothing to do with the 
temptations to error—it demands, and it has a right 
to demand, a rigid adherence to virtue; it will ap- 
plaud where great temptations are resisted, but if 
they are yielded to, while it pities, it will, and shouk! 
condemn. 

It will be allowed by those who know even but 
a little of life, that the associatious in a privateer 
could not be friendly to the growth of virtue in a 
lad, whose situation on board did not raise him 
above a companionship with the hamblest of the 
erew; and when he returned to this country, his 
profession was not likely to lift him (without the 
nid of virtuous principles, ) into the best of company. 
The fact is, he yielded to the admiration which lis 
writings inspired in those with whom he was acei- 
dentally east; and having no means to ascertain 
the opinions of those whose friendship would have 
chastened his miud and corrected his faults, he be- 
came content to barter the praise due his talents 
for the society of persons who were his superiors 
only in years, and with a weaker head, and an un- 
cloyed appetite, it is not strange that he should 
have suffered from such associations—he did sut- 
fer; youth, and a vigorous constitution, yielded to 
the all-destroying influence of the intemperate 
draught; and the mind and body of poor Coffin, ia 
a few years, were ouly the wreck of what they had 
been. 

We have already pointed to the causes of, and 
inducements to, the unhappy course that mars the 
fame of the “ Boston Bard”—he was not withont 
friends, those who, in the depth of his wretehed- 
ness, would yield relief, and urge him to cast oif 
associates and habits that destroyed his better parts 
—he would promise, and perhaps endeayour—But, 
alas ! 

« Facilis deseensus averni 

Sed revoeare gradus 

Hie labor, hic opus est.” 


To relinquish the haunts and the associates of 
evil courses, to come forth into the strong light of 
virtue, and stand a repentant candidate tor the re- 
turning confidence of the good and prudish, re- 
quires either aigyery dull state of intellects, or a 
most happily sebooled mind. 

Coffin had neither; he was sensitive; miserable 
as he was, he shrunk trom that probation at which 
the Pharisee in virtue might point at him in seorn ; 
and had drawn round him a peculiar atmosphere, 
dense and feculent indeed, but still he dreaded the 
effeets of that tempest that should clear it. He had 
virtuous wishes, and in sober solitude he formed 
Virtuous resolutions; but his mind was not school- 
ed to the perseverance that was necessary to retrace 
his steps. 
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Coffin remembered, with bitter repentance of 
his follies, the green paradise of his youthful exer- 
tions and youthful hopes; he sighed when he 
thought of early friends, and of those anticipations 
when in 
“his better days 

None knew him but to love him; 

None named him but to praise.” 
And these latent seeds of virtuous feelings came 
up, and though late, brought forth a harvest of re- 
pentance. 

We have thus far spoke of Coffin’s fanits with- 
ont a veil. God forbid, that in our moments of high- 
estadmiration for genius, we should forget what is 
due to virtue; or that we should be unmindful that 
the higher the talents of an individual, the more 
he outrages the decencies of society, by forgetting 
what is due the law of God, and the opinions of 
man. But there are, besides the praise due Coffin 
asa poet of no common genius, other commenda- 
tions to which he is entitled. Fortunately, the in- 
inence which he is to exercise upon the manners 
or morals of others, is by his writings, and not his 
life. He oceupied a sphere too humble to make 
manners and morals contagious. ‘Thousands read 
with delight, the effrsions of the ** Boston Bard,” 
without a thought of the person to whom they are 
indebted for their intellectual enjoyment—and the 
writings of Coffin are chaste. In his lowest hours, 
he never gave the world a line of poetry that was 
not marked with a tinge of tender feeling, and cha- 
racterized by a virtuous tendency. We have seen 
much of his composition, and have reason to believe 
that he never pubtished 

“ one immoral, one illiberal thought ; 

One word, which dying, he could wish to blot.” 

Nor is the life of the ** Boston Bard” without its 
moral; if he yielded to temptation, he felt the eon- 
sequences in their bitterest effect; and while the 
flesh upon his bones had pain, and the soul within 
him did mourn, he acknowledged the justness of 
the retribution, and asked the world to profit by 
his errors—and as friendship and kindred feelings 
shall * weed his grave,” they will discover among 
the sweetest flowers of poesy that spring apon it, 
the noblest blossoms of gratitude tor favours receiv- 
ed, and repentance for errors committed. 

——_—— 


THE SHIP OF THE DEAD. 


In the dreariest month of a dreary season, the 
ship Aurora sailed towards America, from the Bal- 
tic, with a small crew composed of twenty Ger- 
man sailors, one female passenger, and a boy, the 
wife and son of the commander, Evie Hermanwald ; 
a man whose keen fieree eye was almost the inter- 
preter ot his wishes to his seamen, who seldom 
heard him speak, exeept ina strange compound of 
Saxon and Danish exeerations. Gestures, furious 
grimaces, and blows were his usual eloquence, even 
to his wife and child, though his miserable wife was 
sinking under the hardships of along voyage to a 
hitter climate. hey soon terminated the struggles 
of a broken heart; and her hody was given to the 
sea, without even a look from her husband, or a 
tear from her darling boy, whose attention was fixed 
at that instant on a white bird, which had fallen, 
exhausted by a long emigration, on the deck. He 
sprang to eatch it, as it lay fluttering; but a blow 
aimed atit by one of the crew, in wantonness or 
cruelty, fell on his hand and crushed it. His father, 
who had seen the act, and the effect, levelled the 
offender at his feet, exclaiming in the Hanoverian 
dialect, which he had never been heard to use be- 
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fore—** Dog! the bleod which drops from that 
boy’s hand is the richest in thy country.” ‘ More 
shall follow it,” said the surly Saxon, putting his 
drawn knife suddenly into his own sleeve. The 
captain construing the movement into a threat of 
assassination, ordered him to be instantly and hea- 
vily ironed. No one hesitated to obey, and Sturm 
was dragged to the yard-arm to receive his punish- 
ment; but Hendrig, the commander’s’ son, leaped 
on his neck, and entreated pardon for the accidental 
blow he had reecived. Either the caresses of his 
child, or the silent submission of the mutineer, re- 
laxed Erie’s wrath, and he scornfully bade him 
thank Hendrig for his life. I will owe it to you, 
not to the boy,” said Starm, turning his back, “ I 
keep my accounts with men.” 

At the third watch of that night, while the vessel 
was sailing tranquilly, her eaptain’s sleep was bro- 
ken by a singular noise. He roused himself, and 
found the door of his eabin barred against hith— 
Erie’s frame was as vigorous as his spirit, and seiz- 
ing his cutlass and his pistols, he hurled the door 
from its hinges, and had mounted half the lad- 
der with one step when twenty knives and bludge- 
ons assailed him. His desperate courage forced his 
way, and, thrusting his pistol into the powder-room, 
he called on the mutineers to see him fire it, at the 
instant that Sturm’s entered his back, and he fell 
dead. Sturm boldly putting his foot on the body, 
and, seizihg the boy, who ran shrieking to his fa- 
ther, said to his comrades, “© We have closed ac- 
counts with the man—let me pay the child.” 


Seven or eight hours devoted to the madness of 
intoxication, buried nearly half the crew in sleep— 
while the rest disputed to whom they should give 
the authority they had usurped. Wasted provision, 
empty casks, and broken weapons strewed the 
deck, when the stupid rafiians awoke and found 
themselves tar from the track. Cries and com- 
mands, which all made and none obeyed, occupied 
the time that might have retrieved their error. 
They were urged rapidly forward by a south-east 
wind into a latitude beyond their chart, while des- 
pair, hanger, and the remains of delirious intem- 
perance, rendered the crew frantic. 

Cold and fogs increased their sufferings and «dis- 
may, till a few biscuits, and a smail eask of fresh 
water were all that remained of their stock. These 
were s0on consumed by two or three of the boldest 
desperadoes, and quarrels produced by rage and 
frenzy, saved nearly half the crew from the linger- 
ing tortures of famine. ‘hose that survived as- 
seimbled on the fitth day of their andireeted course, 
to debate by what means they should avoid or delay 
their fate. Sturm presided at this gloomy meeting, 
and the first proposition was to throw the orphan- 
boy intg the sea, and draw lots to decide what man 
should be sacrificed to preserve the rest a little 
longer. “Ihave the right to command once, at 
least,” said Sturm, laying his cutlass deliberately 
betore him, and placing the half-starved and ter- 
rified child between his knees, “1 freed you from 
your captain, and now without the mummery ot 
drawing lots, lL will free you from this useless 
boy, and myself of a troublesome life. Give me 
one of the boats, a biscuit, and this child, and vou 
may see what chance willdo for you. 1 choose 
to die on land,’ he added with a deadly smile, 
“for this boy’s father lies under the sea, and L could 
not rest there.” Ifeither malice or eraft lurked 
against him in the minds of his three companions, 
his stern and resolute tone, and the assent he gave 
so reudily to their savage selfishness prevented 
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any opposition. But one of these men, more 
shrewd or less human than the rest, conceived 
that a speech in which such singular disregard of 
life was hinted, must conceal some sinister pur- 
pose. Seizing the cutlass, which Sturm had piaced 
unguardedly out of his own grasp, he gave a sig- 
nal which the confederates obeyed, and rolling 
Sturm with the dying child, in a wide sail cloth, 
they threw him into the smallest boat, and launch- 
ed it without oar or sailinto the sea. As the cur- 
rent bore it from them, they saw the body of 
their captain rise breast-high above the water, 
and follow his murderer erect till both were out of 
sight*. 

Sturm, framed for desperate efforts, and not yet 
subdued by hunger, soon released his arms and 
eyes from their covering, and found his little bark 
speeding towards an object cimly seen through the 
haze of those northern regions. When the distant 
object revealed itself more distinetly, Sturm per- 
ceived a ship, whose bare n+ sts seemed whitened 
by the frost of this dismal climate. Neither sails 
nor tackle were discernable, but a few haman fi- 
gures were on the forecastle, stiffening and bleach- 
ing in the wind. 

Whether it moved by the force of the current, 
or from the steerage of invisible hands, Sturm 
dared not guess; and perhaps the dizziness of hun- 
ger increased the seeming motion of the object he 
gazed on. He saw, as he believed, the Ship of 
‘Death, which every seaman of the Baltic and At- 
lantic expects to behold when his death doom is 
certain.—Suddenly it appeared to remain fixed, 
and Sturm felt hisown boat drawn toward it with 
such hopeless horror as the Belgian culprit feels 
when he approaches, step by step, the deadly em- 
brace of his executioner. Sturm’s iron heart sunk 
under this slow and freezing summons to death, 
and, shrouding himself in the sail meant for his 
winding sheet, he laid his head on the breast of the 
sleeping child, as if in a sanctuary, and closed his 
eyes. A violent concussion broke his trance, and 
the last instinct of nature enabled him to grasp 
firmly the substance on which he was thrown. It 
was ice, but the strong agony of struggling life gave 
his hand sufficient power, and a few moments re- 
stored him intellect enough to direct him into a 
hollow or cove made by fragments of broken gla- 
cier. There lay a human skeleton white and al- 
ynost chrystalized; but beside was a shape which 
notwithstanding its crust of congealed snow resem- 
bled a seaman’s bottle. Sturm broke it eagerly, 
and in the centre of a mass of ice, found about a 
cupfull of such potent spirit as recalled almost all 
the vigor and warmth of his breast. The child, 
muffled in the same sail cloth which wrapped him, 
shared his escape, and was soon made to partake 
the cordial he had found. His boat lay shattered 
into splinters among the spikes of ice which had 
entangled it; and Sturm ascending one perceived 
that the ice-island he now trod on, resembled the 
ribs and deck of astately ship. A few columns of 
fantastic ice stood at unequal distances, in pos- 
tures strongly resembling statues of shrouded men. 





* This circumstance often occurs when a drown- 
ed body has reached a state of putrefaction. 
tive justice. Fear, exhaustion, and the fumes of 
spirit, too powerful for his weakened frame, pro- 
duced the toper which most resembles death, and 
oftenest precedes it in the midst of ice. He slept till 
awakened by a toreh and the touch of an old man 
wrapped in afur cloak, with a gigantic Newfound- 
land deg by his side. 


Sturm trembled as he looked, and his bewildered 
imagination gave to one of them the features and 
form of him he had murdered. He sank on his 
knees, and remembering the awful office assigned 
by superstition to the ship of Death, conceived 
himself selected to endure the weight ot retribn- 

“Are there not two of you here!” said the old 
man, raising his lighted pine branch, and looking 
round. Sturm replied by feebly raising the sail- 
cloth and pointing to the bey, whose warmth, a3 
he lay nestled in his breast, had probably pre- 
served his life. “That is well,” rejoined the stran- 
ger—*“two nights ago I dreamed that five living 
creatures were in this Ship of the Dead:—next 
night Isaw but four; and this hour, my sleep 
showed me only two. Therefore I came, for to- 
morrow would have been too late.” The Saxon’s 
blood ran still colder, while this aged seer and his 
sons placed him in a cot made of bear skins, and car- 
ried him as in a hammock toward a recess, where, 
stiffened in death, on each side of a burning fire- 
trunk, he saw two of his comrades in postures such 
as our poet has imagined for two enemies expiring 
together in the darkness of the last day.—The 
body of a third lay at some distance, mangled as 
it seemed by violence. The prophet’s family were 
inhabitants of a lonely creek on the coast of La- 
brador, not far from this isle of death; and Sturm 
suffered them to convey him with his helpless 
child to their little pinnace and hospitable hut. A 
few days spent under their bountiful and simple 
care, with the aid of such medicaments as super 
stition sanetifies, gave strength and hope to the 
solitary sailor. Yet he became silent and melan- 
choly, replied in few words to their questions re- 
specting his shipwreck, and shunned all proposals 
to domesticate or ally himself with them. He 
worked diligently as a carpenter, and promised his 
aid in constructing a better boat. They furnished 
him with materials; and alter a year laboriously 
spent, he completed a six-oared cutter, and wit- 
nessed the Jubilee which such an event produced, 
But on the morning which followed their revel, the 
fishermen found their old boat, the provisions they 
had stowed init, their guest, and his adopted son 
gone forever. 

Many years after this adventure, Eric, Lord of 
Hermanwald and his young heir, re-appeared at 
their estate in the district of Hanover. ‘This tra- 
veller, better known to the world as the Chevalier 
Megret, was one of the few who stood beside the 
unfortunate Charles XII. at the siege of Frederick- 
shall, when he received the shot which ended his 
career; and Megret’s celebrated words—* the 
play is over—let us begone”’—were still remem- 
bered by those who hated the traitor, though they 
loved the treason. Therefore he had quitted the 
associates and the scenes ne then frequented, 
and the engineer Megret transformed himself into 
Baron Hermanwald, proprietor of the large estate 
and Mountain House of Heinnichshohe, from 
whence, after a short residence, he disappeared 
with his wife and only son, reporting among his 
neighbors and dependants that his health required 
a visit to the South of Europe. Ten years had 
elapsed, when he announced his return, and settled 
as a disconsolate widower and a professed misan- 
thropist, in entire seclusion. No one sought to 
interrupt it ; but his son as he advanced to man- 
hood, showed an uncontrollable genius for sere | 
affairs. He entered that celebrated regiment whie 
Frederick the Great made his chief pride and de- 
light. Young Hermanwald’s fine person and noble 
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yived from his parental tutor, entitled him to dis- 
tinction in a corps so select; and he held a captain’s 
rank with such severe discipline as Frederick him- 
self could not have excelled. Among the privates 
was a youth about the same age, of admirable pro- 
portious, and very engaging countenance, which bore 
a comparison even with his young commander’s, 
and had been noticed by the king when on parade. 
Frederick’s humour for multiplying and improving 
his favourite race is sufficiently well known, and 
the circumstance now connected with my story is 
upon record in his history. Taking his usual 
morning ride without attendants, he saw a young 
Lithuaman peasant girl, with the fine complexion 
and large stature peculiar to her province, gather- 
ing flax near his road. He called her, and writing 
x ftew lines on a slip of paper, bade her deliver 
them to Count Lieuwen at Konigsberg. The dol- 
Jar which accompanied this commission, did not 
blind the girl’s prudence. She knew the keen blue 
eye and rapid gestures of her Sovereign; and whea 
his horse was out of sight, delivered his penciled 
billet aud piece of silver to a decrepid old woman 
who assisted her labors in the flax field. Honest 
Gotha received them both with great joy, and exe- 
euted her task as speedily as possible. Count Lieu- 
wen’s surprise when he opened the paper and 
hooked on the porteress, was extreme ; for the mes- 
sage was, “ marry the bearer of these lines to Hen- 
drig, of the 4th, instantly, and see the marriage 
perlormed yourself.” Lieuwen was colonel of the 
boasted regiment, and poor Hendrig obeyed his 
summons without any apprehension of the lot pre- 
pared for him, till the Count, with a smothered 
smile, mquired if Gotha had any objection to the 
order, which he repeated to her? her acquiescence, 
with the astonishment of his voung subaltern were 
too ridiculous eveu for a Prussian officer’s dignity ; 
but the good dame, drawing Hendrig aside whis- 
pered in his ears, “ Sign the mock contract—it 
may save you froma worse.” Lieuwen laughed 
heartily, offered Hendrig two rix dollars and a mar- 
riage dinner to smooth the sacrifice, which he 
knew his master’s temper too well to delay; and 
when Frederick saw his favourite troop drawn out, 
he inquired if the marriage had been duly celebrat- 
ed. Lieuwen’s smile provoked his curiosity, and 
he ordered the new-joined pair to stand before him. 
Even Fredevick himself could not resist the ridi- 
eulous contrast. But presently changing his mirth 
to anger, he ordered their union to be instantly dis- 
solved. Count Lieuwenu was no less surprised 
wheu Hendrig modestly, yet firmly begged it might 
he permitted to remain valid. Frederick was more 
enraged than before, and threatened him with an 
dastant dismission from his colours. I am proud 
of them,” said the young soldier, * bat much 
prouder of my wife.”’ “ Thou arta silly fellow,” 
returned the king— and thy wife will punish thee 
better than L’?? So saying, and turning on his heel 
with hisown sly smile, he left the bridegroom to the 
ridicule of his comrades. No man understood the 
nse of that powerful weapon better than the cap- 
tain of tue regiment, young Hermanwald ; and se- 
eretly envying his exquisite symmetry and natural 
grace, he did not disdain to use it against Hendrig. 
The bitter scoff which he levelled at him before 
they quitted the parade, provoked the private sol- 
tier to reply, “ If 1 was an officer, and your equal, 
1 would answer you.” The regiment returned to 
ns barracks, and on the following morning Hendrig 
found a sealed commission lying on his table, en- 
closed with these words from his captain— I was 
mistaken and forgot myself. If you eondescend to 
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remember and resent the affront, we are equals 
now, and the rampart will serve for our private 
meeting at daybreak.”—Hendrig did not neglect 
the appointment and first putting his right hand in- 
to the young offenders, he returned him the com- 
mission with the other. 1 believe you are night,” 
said the generous boy, © it ought to come from a 
better hand.” He said no more on the subject, 
merely returning Hendrig’s friendly gesture ; but 
afew days after Frederick himself gave the co- 
lours into his hand, asking if he had any other wish 
—‘lLdo this to please myself,” added this kingly 
sollier— 1 must do something more to gratify 
your new friend, Hermanwald.” Hendrig replied, 
that he could ask no greater honour than to serve 
by his side. 


From that moment an affecting and nobie inti- 
macy began between the young ensign and his 
seeming benefactor. The decrepid old matron froin 
whom it had sprung was never seen in public, and 
it was whispered that her husband gave her the 
largest part of his pay as the price of her retire- 
ment. The first leave of absence was solicited by 
Hermanwald for himself and his friend, that he 
might introduce him, as he said, to the friendship 
and protection of his reeluse father, ric of Hein- 
uichshohe. ‘They set out together, unattended, ex- 
cept by one person, to the Mountain-House, si- 
tiated among the Hartz territories in Hanover. 
‘The sun was just risiug above the horizon, and a 
few thick clouds were gathered on the pinnacles ot 
the surrounding hills. As the travellers ascended 
a pile of granite rocks called the ‘Temples tanzel, 
they saw in the distance before them, among vo- 
lumeg of white clouds which rolled like the billows 
of a hazy ocean, a semblanee of a Ship with bare 
masts, 2nd human figures seattered on the deck. 
Young Hermanwald saw his eompanion grow pale, 
and fix his eyes intently on the apparition, which 
gradually sunk and disappeared. ‘They pursued 
their way toward the Worm Mountains, conversing 
on the Giant Spectre of the Broken, which for so 
many years has been the wonder of rustic Hanove- 
rians, and the speculation of curious travellers. 
Hermanwald had wit and science, aud he talked in- 
geniously on those deceptions of the atmosphere, 
and that morbid state of the brain, which, without 
either prejudice er superstition, may combine to 
form certain images. ‘* But,” said the person who 
accompanied their route,“ what was there in the 
stin-beam or the vapors to create the likeness of « 
ship? We might have seen our own shadows on 
the Auchtemaunshohe, because, as learned men 
say, those clouds reflect them ; but where were the 
masis and ship’s crew?” 13 did not say I saw 
them,” said Hermanwald gravely, and Hendrig 
mused a long time, before he answered—‘* Perhaps 
I have read and thought too much on this subject, 
beeause I wish to find an excuse or a reason for my 
feelings. Both have been easily found, and it is no 
shame to say I may be one of those who have beeu 
duped by recollected images too strongly impress- 
ed, or by the power which the eye possesses of 
presenting those images as if real. Cardan saw the 
apparition of a son he feared was in danger; and 
Dr. Donne saw the wife he loved so fondly, passing 
through his room in Paris, with her long hair loose, 
and her dead infant in her arms, when both, in 
fact, were in London. These, and all that we 
hear, of familiar demons and warning ghosts, seem 
very reasonably referred by moderna physicians to 
the eye’s creation, not to wilful delusion or impos- 
ture, the eye being aided and swayed by such 
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images as possess or disease the brain®. No won- 
der, theretore, if I saw, or thought 1 saw, the Ship 
of the Dead, in that atmospheric mirror; or, if I 
now imagine that I see in the river which runs 
beside us, the upright body of a man floating half 
raised above the water, and looking sternly at us.” 
—Hermanwald and his attendant paused, draw- 
ing back from Hendrig with surprise and horror— 
*s There is no such spectre visible to your eyes,” 
eontinued the young man, smiling faintly—* but I 
have seen it in every flood and sea I have passed 
since my fifth year: and I see the same man with 
his lank wet hair, his large scared forehead, and 
his hammock sewn loosely round his shoulders, 
moving by my side, whetker Iam on horseback or 
on foot, alone or in company; and his glazed eye 
seems fixed on me, as it fixes now.” 

They were now at the foot of a shelving emi- 
nence hung thickly with black pines intertwined 
over the narrow steps hewn between rocks which 
tormed an ascent to the Mountain-House, where 
the elder Hermanwald resided. A strange chant, 
proceeding from uncouth voices, interrupted the 
travellers’ discourse, and they saw a few lean hag- 
like figures creeping up the stony stairs, carrying 
vessels filled with water, and solacing their labour 
with a national ditty, according to the custom of 
their province. ‘ Now,” said the young nobleman 
to his companion, “ if English theories are right, 
your spectre ought to be, not a drowned man, but 
an industrious old dame in the shape of these; for 
they resemble your wife, whose image has the best 
right to be in your heart.” And laughing as he 
spoke, he entered his father’s portal, followed by 
Hendrig and by one of these ancient women, who 
suddenly thrust herself between the gates, arid en- 
tered with them. Surprised at such audacity, 
young Hermanwald turned back to punish it, and 
recognized Hendrig’s wife. His anger instantly 
seemed changed to mirth ; and mistaking the pale- 
ness of Hendrig’s countenance for an expression of 
chagrin and confusion, he gave scope to his frolic 
temper, and seizing the decrepid bedlame’s hand, 
with a mock air of profound respect, ushered her 
ceremoniously in the presence chamber, where the 
master of the Mountain House waited for them.— 
Already acquainted with the comie romance of 
Hendrig’s marriage, his son’s few arch words of 
affected introduction informed him how to receive 
the wrinkled and deformed creature he called the 
young ensign’s bride. He rebuked his son’s mirth 
with a side look of displeasure, and endeavoured to 
eonciliate Hendrig by an air of serious courtesy to 
his strange follower. But his surprise was great 
when the withered and infirm old woman, gather- 
sng her tattered cloak under her arm, and putting 
hack its hood, shewed a grim bare head, and limbs 

of most masculine proportion. Stalking toward old 
Hermanwald, she stood erect before him, saying, 
in a voice which sounded asif frem the depths of a 
vast cavern—* If thou art Erie of Heinnichshohe, 
who am I?”—The lord of the Mountain House 





* The visions of Ben Johnson, of Tasso, and 
many others more ancient, seem to be of this class. 
The first volume of the “ Memoirs of Literature,” 
published in 1714, contains very diverting instances ; 
and Dr. Ferriar has collected some very modern 
ones, especially the story of a Highland lady, who 
possessed one half of a gentleman’s ghost while. her 
sister was Visited by the other. Some of the Hanove- 
rian rocks above mentioned, rudely resemble the 
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was silent, and his son doubted whether he looked 
on a human shape or a spectre, such as the Giant 
of the Broken. After a moment’s pause, the 
stranger drew forth the sleeve of a blue uniform 
coat, its cuff red with blood, and held it near old 
Hermanwald, but he did not appear to view it with 
any feeling of surprise or dismay. ‘ You mean to 
awe me with hints of murder,” said he, suddenly 
assuming fiereeness—* but Iam no assassin—Eric 
of Heinnichshohe—that is—myself, was cast upon 
the Ship of the Dead, and rescued by providential 
incidents. My son was with me,and we escaped 
from Labrador together ; the Aurora perished with 
all her freight and all her crew: though I, her 
commander, was exposed to the hazard of a boat 
without rigging, and returned in safety.”” Without 
changing his aspect or his attitude, the pretended 
female fixed a ghastly eye upon the impostor, and 
replied—* If thou hadst been Eric, thou would 
have known Sturm, the sailor, who threw his cap- 
tain into the sea, and saw his body follow him to 
the Ship of the Dead. And this boy well remem- 
bers that ship, and that body, which have haunted 
us, sleeping and waking, till this day. If thou wast 
Eric, thou wouldst have remembered the coat 
sleeve of the king, whose blood was shed in Eric’s 
presence, when he who is now ealled Baron of 
Hermanwald, was the engineer Megret. I have 
kept it as a holy relic, as an evidence of my truth, 
and as an evidence of obtaining justice. I killed my 
enemy, but his son shall have restitution.” 

And this singular man, whose wild, yet noble spi- 
rit, had borne him through every species of deso- 
late danger and abject disguise, repeated this testi- 
mony to the Aulic tribunal of justice. To rescue 
Hendrig’s inheritance from an usurping impostor, 
he avowed the murder which would have subjected 
him to death, himself, had not his judges pardoned 
his guilt to the father, in consideration of his ge- 
nerous love to the son. And that son paid the be- 
neficence of his young commander by sharing his 
restored estates with him; while Sturm spent his 
remaining lite in deep repentance and visionary 
musings on the Ship of the Dead. 

——< 


AN ADVENTURE IN S. CAROLINA. 
A TALE—FOUNDED ON FACT. 
« The morn that saw Creation’s birth, 
Than her was not more fair; 
Or more serene the cloudless sky, 
Or milder vernal air.” 

It was in a summer’s evening on the banks 
of the Congaree, when the romantic scenery 
of the distant Pine forest contrasted with the 
beautiful green plains and the smiling delu- 
sive stream, (whose unruffled surface pro- 
mised not only security but pleasure,) allur- 
ed the incautious traveller to avoid the heat 
of the sun, by sheltering himself and horse 
under a spreading oak. Youth readily yields 
tu temptation ; the présent feelings were so 
delightful, that the remaining rugged miles 
vanished from his eyes, or were only seen 
in a perspective which deprived both of 
their difficulties and dangers.—Happy delu- 
sion! to thee we owe the pleasures which 
cheer the tedious moments of existence ! by 
thy means we avoid the gloomy prospects 





ribs and stern of a ship, and thus might haye pro- 
duced the visionary Ship of the Dead. 


which a more thorough acquaintance with 
the difficulties and inconvenience of our path 
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would have excited.—Useful, though late, 
however, reflection came to my assistance ; 
and by diligence I endeavored to recover the 
time I had lost, andto ascend the rugged 
hills which appeared rather to impede than 
to contribute to my prospect. But while 
Alps atose on Alps, and the difficulty which 
1 had surmounted gave only a prospect of 
others apparently more insurmountable, a 
thick fog arose from the river, which soon 
threatened to obscure the doubtful light that 
the sun still contributed. I then, as usual, re- 
gretted the time I had lost, and the distance 
which still remained; and reflected on the 
probability of my mistaking the road, and 
found little hope of my arriving that night 
at the town of Columbia. The usual hos- 
pitality of the inhabitants soon recurred to 
my recollection ; for hospitality still exists in 
those sequestered spots, in which its assis- 
tance is seldom wanted. 

Full of this idea I looked into a neighbor- 
ing valley, with more advised watch, and 
saw, at a small distance, a house whose rural 
elegance would have attracted the travel- 
ler’s notice, in circumstances rather less fa- 
vorable to such observations than mine. I 
approached it full of eager hopes; and ina 
rustic arbour, atthe foot of a tree, whose 
luxuriance seemed to be checked by age ra- 
ther than the climate, I perceived a young 
woman neatly rather than elegantly dressed, 
reading with attention—I looked at her with 
some astonishment,—not ‘to see'a literary fe- 
male in this secluded recess, for it is not un- 
common,—but to observe quick successive 
sighs, occasional starts, and at last a full flow 
of tears.—J should have respected her sor- 
rows too much to have intruded on them, 
but she accidentally saw me, repressed her 
tears, and with the silent dignity of sorrow, 
tempered with an air of elegance, advanced 
to meet me.—I told my tale in few words, and 
these few were probably abruptand inaccurate, 
for her figure was too engaging to leave me 
room for recollection, Let me now give you 
the idea which was then so forcibiy ‘mpress- 
ed on my mind. Her person was short, but 
the symmetry of her form exquisite ; her fea- 
tures regular, her eyes small or sunk by dis- 
tress, but their expression gave a more in- 
teresting appearance than brilliancy or beau- 
ty could have bestowed. You will naturally 
ask what it was; but it is not so easy to de- 
scribe effects of this kind. It was the look 
of sorrow blended with sweetness ; the pros- 
pect of a soul bowed down by affliction, but 
looking for comfort to a superior source, 
with the calm dignity which both reason and 
religion can so well bestow. Her complexion 
could boast of but few roses; the lilly white- 
ness, however, was not shaded with the green 
and yellow melancholy! It was pure, clear, 
and unsullied. Her lips soft and red; half 
open in the attitude of speech, and of speech 
too which promised assistance and comfort. 
At that moment I thought I could have writ- 
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ten down her story, and sworn to the fidelity 
of the translation. If thou yet hast a heart, 


‘my fair one, thought I, how inestimable the 


treasure! In this retired vale, loving and be- 
loved by her whom my soul holds dear, the 
rest of the world forgetting, and by them for- 
got, how happy would the hours flow! how 
enchanting the employment, that would fill 
them up without alloy and without satiety ! My 
romantic imagination in a moment weaved the 
whole scene, and the prospect was delight. 
ful; but I was always the dupe of visionary 
systems ; the whole was a baseless fabric, 
dissipated like a cloud, and I am here in this 
gloomy garret; but my private history must 
not now be given to the public, and my pre- 
sent business is to follow that of Eliza. 

Eliza, with the gentlest accents, as I had 
already prophecied, desired me to walk in. 
Her father, she said, would readily protect 
me for the night, and as long as I should 
find that part of the country agreeable. At 
this instant, a venerable man, whom age had 
not yet bowed with disease or infirmities, 
advanced with a firm step and erect air. 

He addressed me like a man bred rather in 
the circle of a court than in the seclusion of 
retirement ; told me, that since I had lost my 
way, he was glad that I had found his habi- 
tation; that, his accommodations were not 
splendid, but that they were heartily at my 
service. We walked round the lawn, and 
some neighbouring enclosures, kept with the 
nicest care. Our walk was necessarily short, 
for it was very near the evening; but dur. 
ing it and our return, I found in my host 
sound sense, much humanity, and some reli- 
gion. It was not the religion of a sectary 
and a bigot, but the deep felt impression to 
divine benefits on a susceptible heart, as- 
sisted by a good understanding. “I was 
long, he said accustomed to literature; and 
expected that the vacancy which a retired 
life sometimes feels might be filled up by 
attention to my plantation, by reading, and 
attending to the education of my daughter, 
the now only solace of my declining years. 
I have not been wholly disappointed ; but 
have been indebted to them more than I ex- 
pected. They have not only relieved my 
listlessness, but have softened some real sor- 
rows.” A sigh seemed to rise, but was soon 
suppressed. His manly mind disdained to 
yield to affliction. He rose superior to it, 
by bearing it with becoming fortitude. On 
our return from our walk, the table was 
spread with rural dainties, more delicious in 
that situation than the produce of both the 
Indies. Eliza returned with a more compos- 
ed air, and our supper was the feast of rea- 
son, if it was not the flow of soul: the res- 
pect which I felt for my venerable host, the 
more than respect which my lovely hostess 
inspired, my early and abrupt acquaintance 
prevented it. Eliza rather avoided than 
courted attention ; her remarks were few and 
short; but they were dictated by the most 
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refined delicacy, and the most enlarged un- 
derstanding. In the morning 1 was to de- 


part, for the reason of my visit was at an end, . 


and the world was as before me; but every 
place, except this lovely retreat, was a de- 
sert. Though a traveller and a sojourner 
only who should look towards his home with 
rapture, 1 rather contemplated it with dis- 
gust, and anxiously endeavored to invent rea- 
sons for my longer stay. 

I was early in the lawn, from whence I be- 
held a beautiful cascade, through woods, 
which, by their contrast embellished the plain 
before them, a scene unobserved from the 
perturbations of the former evening. While 
1 admired the artless elegance which had 
formed the views, I saw Eliza in the grove, 
teaching the young osier to bend, and the 
flowret to lift its head. 

The silent sorrow was still visible in her 
eye, and the faded cheek showed that she 
had been little indebted to the repose of the 
former night. Her behaviour was, as before, 
reserved and cautious; and we were seon 
summoned to breakfast. During our frugal 
repast the old gentleman agreeably surprised 
me, by saying, with a cordiality which would 
have induced me to assent, even had I not 
been inclined to obey: “Ifsir these rural 
scenes are agreeable to you, and it would not 
interfere with any business, which you may 
be engaged in, of greater importance, you 
will confer a favour on us by prolonging your 
stay. If we are indebted to an accident for 
your visit, permit me to hope that I may owe 
somewhat to your inclination. I returned a 
suitable answer and we soon became more 
sociable. After breakfast he led me to his li- 
brary, which I found plentifully stored by an- 
cient and modern authors. 

In this retirement I remained four weeks ; 
—my moments were filled up, when I was 
not employed in reading to improve myself, 
or to entertain Eliza, by fishing, hunting, in 
traversing the romantic forests, or in skim- 
ming over the limpid streams of the Conga- 
ree in a pleasant boat ; in a word my amuse- 
ments were so numerous and fascinating that 
the time glided imperceptibly by. I observ- 
ed with pain that there was some secret grief 
preying upon the minds both of the old man 
and the daughter: I was much disturbed by 
this distress, for I will candidly acknowledge 
that she was not indifferent to me. Busi- 
ness, however, now peremptorily called me 
away from this terrestial paradise, and I could 
not leave the place where my heart should 
always remain without informing the fair 
possessor of it. I fancied that she regarded 
me with complacence, as in my company her 
sighs were less frequent and she was inva- 
riably more cheerful. In one of our usual 
morning rambles over the lawn, I ventured 
to tell her, that the pleasure of my visit 


- would be very much alloyed, if I thought that 


my absence would not be in some measure 
regretted. ‘‘ Indeed it will,’ said she, * for 





your company has greatly alleviated the dis- 
tress of my father.” ‘Why then will you 
not,” said I, ‘* permit me to complete the 
cure by binding myself over to you, and by 
contributing always to your comfort? Believe 
me you will bestow the greatest happiness 
which 1 am capable of receiving.” She look- 
ed at me fora moment with attention, and 
burst into tears. All my attempts to console 
her were for some time vain; her distress 
seemed excessive. The first words which she 
uttered were, ‘* Fly! Sir, fly! from this polluted 
mansion, and let not the contagion of my mi- 
sery infect you also! I esteemed you too 
much to involve you in my calamities, which 
I hoped to confine to myself. 1 shall, if pos- 
sible, doubly regret them, if you are brought 
to share them.” It is not easy to describe 
the feelings of my mind upon hearing an ad- 
dress so violent and distressing. I stood for 
many moments gazing on her with wonder 
and amazement. But, recollecting myself, 
1 led her to a seat, and with every reason and 
argument that my uncertain state would al- 
low, endeavoured to compose her troubled 
spirits. 

Her calmness st last returned, and she 
spoke to me, but was still interrupted with sobs 
and sighs. ‘* Indeed, Sir, said she, { thought 
my distress could not admit of aggravation : 
that my portion, already too great, must be 
endured with an unceasing calmness; your 
company and conversation have relieved, in 
some degree, my father, and it has at times 
amused even my pains. I have thought, and 
indeed you will allow that it is not unnatural 
in a woman that has been flattered into beau- 
ty, that I might purchase this comfort at your 
expence; but my glass constantly discovers 
the change which my misconduct and 
misfortunes have occasioned. With my for- 
mer appearance too, I have lost all my usua 
cheerfulness, and it must have been an un. 
common share of vanity which could have 
suggested even to myself, that J possessed, at 
this time, any attractions. In this way, then 
Sir, I thought that I might safely sip of the 
cup of comfort when offered to me; and 
it is with double pain, that I find it must en- 
tail on you a portion of my sorrows. You 
must hear me,” added she, with fresh resolu- 
tion, seeing that I was going to interrupt her, 
‘‘and you must determine to fly from me. 
Imay be your friend; but can be, ought to 
be, no more. This is not affectation, or the 
trifling of an irresolute mind. Believe me, 
{ will always continue in my present state ; 
and would, without the least hesitation, pre- 
fer death toa matrimonial connexion,” 

Every argument which I could employ was 
equally ineffectual ; and left her in a state of 
uncertainty, which overwhelmed me, and with 
feelings so exquisite, that the distress of the 
succeeding night would have been a punish- 
ment too great for my worst enemy, In the 
morning 1 was early in the grove ; Eliza was 
there before me; and, when! saw her, came up 






with a calm dignity and cool resolution 
which astonished me, when compared to the 
agony of the previous evening :—“I must 
apologise, Sir, for my conduct, when we last 
met; reflection has told me that your good 
opinion deserved a better return than the 
temporary fury which I could not then res- 
train ; my sufferings ought to be all my own ; 
and I should by no means merit the friendly 
esteem which I still wish to retain in your 
heart, if I did not take an early opportunity 
to ease that passion, which seems to have 
given youso much uneasiness, by showing 
you that my heart isnot worth your attain- 
ment. The story will not be long; and if I 
should also forfeit your esteem aswell as your 
love, itis a penalty which I ought to pay; 
for the punishment of imprudent conduct, 
though severe, should be also lasting.” 

**] was educated in this retirement, my 
chief amusement was reading; and I passed 
fifteen years in happiness. My cousin being 
married to an eminent physician, who resided 
in Charleston, requested me to spend the 
winter months with her, in order that I might 
share in the amusements of that fashionable 
city. At first I refused, but at the earnest 
and repeated solicitations of my father and 
cousin, I was induced to comply, much against 
my inclinations. Splendor had for me no 
charms ; Inwas sensible that I should venture 
much and gain little:—Arrived in the city, 
_ for some time all was gaiety and cheerful- 
ness; but I entered the scenes of pleasure 
with a sigh, and saw all the splendid revel- 
ling with little emotion; I could not talk in 
the fashionable style; and when [ ventured 
to express a sentiment, or to suggest a re- 
flection, I found I was by no means attended 
to. At last, at a private ball, I met a young 
man, whom I must call Theodorus. He ac- 
cidentally became my partner; and I receiv- 
ed from him the usual civilities, accompanied 
by an air of timidity, the effect of a mauvaise 
honte, or of his being unaccustomed to simi- 
lar scenes. I must confess, that I spent this 
evening with more pleasure than anv former 
one ; for, though timid in general company, 
with a few he was rational, easy, and enter- 
taining. After that time he was frequently 
in company with me, and I treated him with 
sincerity and confidence. He declared his 
passion for me in the most interesting man- 
ner; and I told him, without affectation, that 
he was by no means indifferent to me. His 
subsequent conduct was equally respectable ; 
but I could not then distinguish the cautious 
seducer, under the mask of the attentive 
lover ; the guilt was hid, and it never took a 
more amiable form; you will excuse me 
for tracing the careful steps by which he 
gained my fullest confidence, and in one fa- 
tal moment betrayed it, and left me to per- 
petual distress.” 

‘© must own to you all my folly, and will 
therefore confess, that we were far advanced 
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onthe roadto Savannah, before Thad obtain- 
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ed ali that was then in my power, a faithful pro- 
mise that, on our arrival, we should be united 
in the bonds of matrimony. But at Jacksonboro’ 
we were overtaken by my father, who, with 
the husband of my cousin and another friend, 
tore me by force from his arms. This event 
awakened me from the delusion in which I 
had been so fatally buried—I saw all the 
folly and baseness of my conduct, and resign- 
ed myself almost to despair. For three 
weeks my distresses were alleviated by a de- 
lirium ; but at last, my recollection and ago- 
nies returned—I saw my father constantly 
with me, yet I saw not the upbraiding look 
of anger, but the soft one of reconciliation 
and tenderness. It stabbed me with addi- 
tional poignancy ; and when I recovered a 
little reason, I told him that I could see the 
uplifted dagger with more firmness than his 
kindness, and could bear death better than 
forgiveness. He then assumed a more stern 
air, and reproved me for my foolish and rash 
speech. He told me, with composure, that 
I was ill prepared for such a change ; that 
my heart required much correction, and that 
I had much to repent of, as well as to amend, 
before I could meet death, with calmness 
or propriety. ‘‘ But do not despair, Eliza,” 
added he, ‘* your good sense and your reso- 
lution will finally be successful. Whatever 
your fault may have been, if you sincerely 
repent of it, you shall not lose my protecting 
hand. In our retirement I will endeavor 
to heal those wounds which you have so 
severely felt, and in some measure deserved ; 
and though you must expect the censures 
of the more severe of your sex, in my heart 
you shall still retain your former place. It 
is neither the part of a Christian or a father 
to be irreconcileable for the first fault, when 
the criminal both repents and resolves to 
amend.” 

My pains were at last in some degree 
soothed by the gentleness of a father so gen- 
erous and good, who with the oil and the 
wine which he poured into my wounds, ad- 
ded also instruction and reproof, Although 
three years have now passed since this 
event, my tears flow daily, when the recol- 
lection of my fatal error recurs to my mind. 
Yet my venerable father, with his usual gen- 
erosity, never mentions it, and consoles me 
for those neglects that insulted virtue 
thinks it ought to show to those guilty of 
my crime, with the utmost tenderness and 
goodness. YetI see it rankles at his heart, 
and this gives fresh anguish to mine. The 
fond parent’s hope, his wish and his pride, 
have been fatally destroyed by my trespass. 
He must now wear out his days in solitude, 
and no friendly hand will close his eyes, for 
the constant anguish which I feel for my 
faults, will not long permit me to give an 
adequate return of duty and attention to his 
lenity and forgiveness.’ A flood of tears 
again stopped her utterance. ‘*Fly then, 
Sir, I again repeat it, for you will detest 
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crimes like these ; you will regret having for 
a moment cherished an offender so. atroci- 
ous.” I endeavoured, by every means in my 
power, to soothe the repentant Eliza; and hav- 
ing restored a calm to her mind, again assured 
her, that my heart was still equally attached to 
her, and my esteem yet undiminished. ‘* No 
Sir,” added she, “though I am infinitely in- 
debted both to your esteem and generosity, 
I must decline this proposal, I cannot bring 
a polluted person to yourarms, or stain that 
character, which at present appears fair and 
spotless. You must avoid these proposals or 
1 must leave you—no power can ever 
change my resolution. I shall be happy in 
possessing your esteem : your love you must 
bestow on one more deserving of it; yet if 
I were to make one request, it would be to 
delay your journey. But even in that case 
it must be on the express understanding, that 
you do not urge me to alter my condition.” 

L staid afew days longer in this recess ; 
frequently walked with Eliza; 1 joined her 
with my tears, when her passion was too ur- 
gent to be concealed; I endeavoured to 
rouse her resolution, when her distress was 
lessened, and sometimes to check reflec- 
tion by changing the subject of our conver- 
sation, to other topics. ‘Why will you 
endeavour,” said she, one day, ‘* to reconcile 
me to myself, and tothe world? I ought to 
detest the one and leave the other; but you 
have convinced me that I have other duties, 
I see them, and will pursue them,—te you I 
owe everlasting obligations, and 1 wish that 
when you leave this spot, you will not entire- 
ly lose the remembrance of it.” ‘‘ The re- 
membrance! when one day passes in which 
I do not recollect thee, Eliza! when one 
year, in which | do not cherish thy remem- 
brance, with incredsing fondness! may that 
year, or that day, be the last of my life.” I 
tore myself from her arms, and from the em- 
braces of her fatiier, and returned to Charles- 
ton. If have since heard from him; and find 
that Eliza’s composure is more and more es- 
tablished. A lady of good sense and virtue, 
of candor and resolution, has countenanced 
her with her smiles; and the neighbours almost 
begin to think, that a female may fall and 
again be virtuous. May the opinion strength- 
en with increasing time! and the philosophy, 
which detects errors in the calculation of 
eclipse, destroy those noxious weeds whose 
baneful influence obscures the most kindly 
and promising blossoms of the heart! those 
tares which oppose the dictates of tender- 
ness and benevolence in bosoms of which 
they are the shining ornaments! If every 
misguided female were treated with pro- 
priety and candor, many might still be pre- 
served, and rescued from that abyss of destruc- 
tion into which, otherwise, they would be 
inevitably plunged. 

I expect in the course of the year to make 
another tour to the upper part of this State, 
and if 1 find it possible, I will extend my 





journey to Richland Disirict, swhere again | 
will see my Eliza. If I meet with any fur- 
ther adventure you shall again hear from me. 
, JUVENIS, 
Charleston, S. C. April, 1827. 


—_—_ 
A TALE OF THE WEST. 


“Alas! they had been friends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And Constancy lives in realms above, 
And Life is thorny, and Youth is vain : 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 
Coleridge. 
“His tale untold—his truth too dearly prov’d.” 
Byron, 


In the fall of °24, being on a tour through the 
Western country, the beauty of the scenery, as 
well as the hospitality of the inhabitants, induced 
me to extend my rambles as far as the village of 
, in the state of Kentucky. I remained in 
that place some time, delighted with every thing 
around me. Having introductory letters to many 
of the citizens, I was never at a loss for company 
or entertainment. An evening or two, however, 
before 1 left the place, being indisposed from giv- 
ing or receiving satisfaction in company, I strolled 
to the environs of this romantic village, and direct- 
ed my way to the Burial Place which had been 
pointed out to me before. I entered, and viewed 
many a misshapen stone intended to hand down the 
memory of the sleeper beneath. I readgMany an 
illiterate scrawl which some warm a@mirer had 
written **to blazon common wo;” Butt was most. 
strongly attracted by * three neat? white tomb’ 
stones,” which bore the same family name, and two 
of which were nearly of the same date ; and while L 
was musing over this last scene of frail mortality, 
I was joined by the village sexton, who had just 
prepared another narrow house” for——one un- 
known tofame. [ asked him the story of their 
slumbering inmates, when he gave me the outlines 
of the following narrative : 

In the winter of 1813, Henry Stanley, accompa- 
nied by Robert Clymer, wandered from the batta- 
lion to which they were attached, and which was 
stationed on our north western frontier for the 
purpose of preventing the incursions of the Indians, 
and also to punish their savage temerity. Henry 
was as solemn and silent as his boon companion 
Robin, (for the Scot was usually ealled thus,) was 
faceous and talkative; and indeed he was never 
seen without a smile upon his lips, or without mak- 
ing some remark which 

‘¢ Made even thick lipp'’d musing Melancholy 

To gather up her tace into a smile, 

Before she was aware.” 
They stood by a roofless and decayed mansion- 
house—the fox had made it his den, and the wild 
wall flower, which mantled the mouldering edifice, 
had perished in the frosted breeze of the morning— 
it had no other tenant. The household deities had 
been prostrated, and those of the household hearth 
were perhaps scattered as slaves among the Indi- 
ans of the lakes, or the more distant hunters of the 
Missouri. A thousand feeling reflections flitted 
across Henry’s mind as he thought of his father’s 
home, and the tender solicitude of his mother; but 
there was another feeling, however once it may have 
added sunshine to the soul, now sat as a deep cloud 
upon his waking thoughts and his midnightdreams. 
Robin was employed in far other thoughts; in those 
of joy and merriment—he was planning something 
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for the next day’s amusement to divert the melan- 
eholy of his friend, tor whom he possessed the high- 
est esteem—suddenly a tall thin torm, dressed in 
Indian garb, passed before them ; their first impulse 
was to draw and fire, but did not, seeing that he 
was unarmed, The Indian stopped a moment, and 
gazing full upon Henry, he said, in broken English, 
* We fight to-morrow—nor shall to-morrow’s sun 
go down without leaving a curse upon your head !” 
and quickly hurried on—he was the Indian pro- 
phet, the brother of Tecumseh. ‘They both re- 
surned to their encampment, in silence. Henry 
was more than usually melaucholy, and Robin was 
unwilling to break in upon the sacredness of his 
thoughts—he knew what they were. 

On the following morning, the. 22d of January, 
the British, and their allies the Indians, presented 
themselves in battle array—the slaughter of our 
men was terrible—here the old sexton wept, and 
said—you know the issue of that deadly conflict ; 
and his face brightening up he continued :—but 
Henry behaved himself like a man—he wasa brave 
soldier. 1 had a son that perished in the same en- 
gagement. He stood upon Heury’s lett, and Robin 
on his right—he was a fine lad. Henry and Robin 
were of the few survivors, and were those who as- 
sisted Captain Hart when he was wounded, and 
were with him when he was massacred, after they 
were taken prisoners, but were unable to afford 
him assistance. Henry and Robin, in the parti- 
tion of the prisoners, were consigned to different 
warriors, and immediately separated—Henry to 
the wilderness; but Robin’s master going to Mal- 
den, he was taken with him, where he was redeem- 
el by the philanthropy of the inhabitants. Hay- 
ing secured his own liberty, his first thought was 
the welfare of his friend. He sought all opportu- 
nities to gain information of him—but in vain. He 
had given up all thought of ever seeing him again, 
when he met a fierce looking savage leading him 
through the village for sale; Robin, with the money 
he had saved from his labour, became the purcha- 
ser of his triend Henry. Their meeting was one 
which the world does not often witness—it was the 
silent and holy meeting of truest, firmest friends. 
Henry was changed: two years he had spent in 
wretchedness, and his strong constitution was be- 
ginning to bend to the power of continued misery 
—his dark and matted hair hung down and shaded 
his high and manly brow, and the fire of his eye 
only served to show the feelings of doubt and gloom 
which reigned within. But a few days rest, and 
the certainty of again seeing in a short time the 
smoke carl up from his native chimney, together 
with the cheering and lively presence of Scotch 
Robin, soon restored him so as to be able to under- 
uke his journey home, accompanied by Robin, 
who swore never to leave him. 

They approached the scenes of Henry’s boyhood 
—breathless he tapped at the door of his father’s 
mansion—he entered—the mournful couple were 
sting on each side of the fire-place, gazing on the 
dying embers in silence. Mrs. Stanley was dressed 
in a mourning habit—sorrow was fast stealing away 
those few charms which the tyrant Time in his 
flight had left her. He clasped her in his arms, 
wad kissed her. Mr. Stanley extended his hand, 
aad ia a voice which bespoke the affection of the 
parent, but at the same time betrayed the wounded 
prile of the old soldier, he said— 

“ Harry, thou art welcome.” 

Henry’s head became dizzy, he drew his hand 
across his brow, and after a short, deep pause, he 
¢lasped his hands in agony, and auswered— 
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“Is thisthe warm salutation I expected from my 
father?” 

“ Harry,” cesumed Mr. Stanley, “Ihave been a 
soldier, and never dishonoured the name: you, my 
son, boasted the same pursuit, and have been justly 
or unjustly branded as a coward, and degraded from 
the rank which you held as an officer.” 

**By heaven! it is false; let me but know my 
tradueer,” exclaimed Henry. 

** My son! your traducer is the world, and the 
evidence of it are letters written by your command- 
ing officers, which I myself have seen, and over 
which | wept; and in that hour of shame and an- 
guish wished thy mother’s womb had been barren, 
or that thou hadst fell fighting as became a brave 
man. Those letters are now in the possession of 
your friend, Peyton Arvil; and to night, your once 
loved Mary and he are to be married. When she 
heard of your conduet, she came to me and wept, 
and bade me “farewell.” She said she never could 
forget her former dreams of your magnanimity and 
bravery, nor could she think of wedding a man 
who had so far disgraced himself. She has accept- 
ed the offers of the wealthy Peyton, her father’s 
first choice.” 

The father did not perceive that the latter part 
of his address was unheard, unheeded. He had 
been a soldier, and was accustomed to use a sol- 
dier’s language—to speak honestly and bluntly. 
Henry §ank upon a chair, and for some time glar- 
ed ghasfly at his stern father. Mrs. Stanley wept; 
and even the honest and light hearted Scotehman 
sighed, as he said, * By St. Andrew but he maun 
be a skellum.” 

Henry arose, and looking wildly around, rushed 
out of the room with curses quivering on his lips. 
He was followed by the good Scot, who began to 
feel that the philosophy of his good humour was 
not proof against the trials and sufferings of his 
friend. Not being able to overtake Henry, he re- 
turned to Mr. Stanley to clear up the character of 
hisson. Mr. Stanley would not listen to him, or 
it he did, would not believe him; but looked upon 
him as one of Henry’s underlings, come prepared 
to swear or do any thing for his paymaster. Qn all 
other subjects than that of his honour Mr. Stanley 
was calm, reasonable, and dignified; but to touch 
upon this tender point in his character, in any, the 
most distant manner, was to call down on the head 
of the aggressor, the impetuous vengeance of a mad- 
man. 

All the beauty of the village were collected in the 
bridal hall to witness the marriage ceremonies, and 
to partake in the hilarity of the evening—there 
was many a light heart and sparkling eye; many 
au elegant form and sensitive mind, which sought in 
the opposite side of the room for their favourite ob- 
jects of endearment. All was joy and mirth, re+ 
pressed only by the pr of the Village Parson, 
who sat in the “ big arm ir” enjoying their in- 
nocent pleasures. Such was the face of this agree- 
able little company, when the bride and the joyous 
bridegroom were ushered into the room by their 
proper attendants. She, the ill-fated Mary, was 
not dressed in any of those ornaments usually worn 
on such occasions: she was only drest in the plain- 
est white—the wedding ring, which she had chosen 
herself, was a chrystal set around with jet. She was 
lovelier than her companions had ever seen her, 
but still there was something of gloom upon her 
countenance, and which was attributed to anyother 
than the true cause. The ceremony had proceed- 
ed, the happy bridegroom had given the fatal ring 
which sealed his villainy to his friend, and his dupli- 
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city to the lovely Mary, when a haggard being pre- 
sented himself before them—Mary fainted in the 
arms of her attendants, the females shrieked, and 
the good old man let the prayer book fall to the 
floor ; Peyton stood dumb and motionless—they all 
recognised in the sorrow-worn countenance, and 
the waning form of the being before them, the once 
elegant and esteemed Henry Stanley. They knew 
that Mary and he had been engaged, and before 
they had recovered from their surprise, Henry 
sprang towards Peyton and gave him a fatal stab— 
he reeled, and sunk lifeless upon the floor. Henry, 
with a fiend-like laugh, shouted—* This is your 
Bridal Hour!!”? Mary had not yet recovered—he 
lookéd at her earnestly and tenderly, as if there 
had been no blood upon his soul, and said, ** My 
lovely Mary, art thou too gone?” and sighing deep- 
ly, he continued—* The Indian told me true !” 

Henry wasremoved from the room, and convey- 
ed to his distracted mother, but still unbending fa- 
ther, and confined to bed, for a raging fever was 
fast drying up the already near exhausted current of 
life, {and which imparted a fury and madness to 
every thing he said or did. After lingering seve- 
ral days the fever abated, and he became able to 
converse reasonably and with connection. He did 
not appear to have any recollection of-any thing 
that had transpired since he left his father’s house, 
and was surprised at every thing around him. He 
was lying on his couch—the heart-broken mother 
was watching ut his heal—Mr-. Stanley stood at the 
foot of the bed gazing on the emaciated form of his 
son, still with the same feelings with which he had 
welcomed him to his home: nor was the faithful 
Robin ever from his bedside, nor since his entrance 
into Mr. Stanley’s house was he ever seen to smile. 
A person of more than ordinary appearance was 
ushered into the room—he entered without ceremo- 
ny into the house of mourning—he approached the 
bedside of Henry, not noticing that any other person 
was near—Henry’s countenance became flushed ; 
a smile mantled his lips, and grasping the stranger’s 
hand, he faintly exclaimed,— General Winches- 
ter.’ Mrs. Stanley started from her seat; Mr. 
Stanley gazed at him sternly, as if he was some 
malignant being come to upbraid him with the dis- 
grace of his son: but Robin paid no attention to any 
thing that was going on ; he saw his Henry’s spirit 
had passed away, and tears were stealing down his 
poek-marked cheek—the first time the gay, good 
humoured Robin, was ever known to shed a tear. 
General Winchester still stood gazing en the ina- 
nimate form of his favourite Henry. Mrs. Stan- 
ley leaned over in tearless agony, and kissed his cold 
and clammy brow. 


General Winchester turned to Mr. Stanley, who 
was still gazing upon him, and said,—* I come to 
save your son from the distfopourable imputations 
which his false friend, by means of forged letters, 
had contrived to fix upon him—I am too late—but 
I, as his commanding officer, bear testimony to the 
virtues and bravery of your heroic son; and permit 
me to raise my voice to save the memory of a 


brave man, from the vile, aspersions which have’ 


been thrown out against him. I will do my duty to 
the noble boy, by publishing his valour to the world, 
which has injured him in believing the tale of a vil- 
lian.’’ 

Mr. Stanley wept bitterly, and answered,—* Is 
man such a villian /”—-Then turning and looking at 
his son, he continued—* It is too late! but thank 
God his memory is redeemed from infamy—his 
last act will be justifiable with man, and may his 
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God wipe away the crime, if any there be, from 
his soul. 

Preparation was made for the funeral rites. Mrs. 

Stanley sat and watched by her son, the last and 
only scion of her race. On the succeeding day the 
burial took place, superintended by the General and 
the weeping Robin, who had been kindly recog. 
nised by his worthy commandant. He was interred 
with military honours. Such was the fate of 
Henry Stanley, a soldier et the battle of the River 
Raisin—the father and mother too have gone down 
to the grave beside him—the mansion-house of the 
Stanleys has passed into the stranger’s hands—Ro- 
bert Ciymer has returned to his native hills—Mary, 
the lovely maniac, visits Henry’s grave, and. strews 
it with her wild flowers ; and yearly, over his breast, 
plants the ‘ Forget me not.” 
In yonder corner is Peyton’s grave, 
overgrown with the bramble and thistle, where the 
adder may crawl unhurt, and the owl hoot un- 
scared. 
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THE WAY TO RISE. 


Abridged from a late publication, entitled Head-Pieces 
and Tail-Pieces. By a Travelling Artist. 

About sixty years ago (for this history is 
silent as to the exact date, ) theredwelt in the 
town of Greenelm, situated on the west coast 
of Scotland, a certain merchant named Dun- 
can Menzies, its most distinguished inhabi- 
tant. He was a trader in extensive business, 
having the entire ownership of two coasting 
vessels, besides a large share in a threemast- 
ed West-Indiaman, that was seen regularly 
once a year sweeping up the river, laden 
with the produce of another zone, and putting 
to shame with her white lofty sails, as she 
drew in towards the quay, the humbler craft, 
whose uncouth-looking hulls and sooty can- 
vass crowded the port. Mr. Menzies, or Min- 
gus, as it was pronounced, was not only the 
richest merchant, but at the time we take up 
our tale had attained the highest civil dignity 
in the place, viz. that of baillie or chief ma- 
gistrate ; he was also an elder in the kirk— 
an office, as it is managed in Scotland, of 
no small ecclesiastical dignity; and withal 
held the military rank of captain in the Green- 
elm militia. These honours, however, were 
not all of the baillie’s seeking, they rather 
devolved upon him as a necessary conco- 
mitant of his rising fortune, and he submitted 
to their infliction accordingly. We do not 
mean to say that he was not proud of all and 
each of them; but there were some points 
attending them—and more particularly the 
time those different duties deducted from 
what was formerly devoted to his peculiar 
affairs—which, to use his own expression, 
were fushious. Even at the proudest of his 
official moments, too, there was a feeling of 
awkwardness he could not overcome, which 
damped the satisfaction he might be expected 
tofeel. It was, for instance, with something 
amounting almost to shame that he made his 
way through the crowd of urchins assembled 
at the door to see the baillie issue forth in his 
regimentals when the militia were on duty ;, 
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and on such occasions it was observed that 
he frequently reached the rendezvous in a 
more profuse perspiration than either the 
weather or distance accounted for. Neither 
was he at perfect ease, when in the magiste- 
rial character, he was marshalled to church 
on the Sabbath, by two halberdiers dressed 
in red coats, the council following at a re- 
spectful distance, and the procession brought 
up by the town-crier. Even when standing 
at the plate in his capacity of elder, there 
was something annoying in being stuck up 
for the gaze of the public when every other 
Christian was allowed to pass quietly on, and 
in being constrained for half an hour toge- 
ther, with the polite humility esteemed de- 
corous ina servant of the poor, to bob his 
head to every dull tinkle which the half- 
pence made as they descended into the 
pewter basin. But the counting-house was 
his proper element; there he found himself 
athome ; and with his short thick pen firmly 
compressed between his lips, his squat figure 
in a well-worn coatee, or short coat, of a 
snuff colour, and a ruler in his left hand, 
which it was his custom to retain even after 
leaving the desk, he felt himself a man of 
more consequence, and actually commanded 
more respect, than when surrounded by the 
pomp and circumstances of official dignity. 
There was at that time only one quay in 
Greenelm, which ran out from the side of 
the wharf or breast a considerable distance 
into the sea, and forming a curve towards the 
end, confined the shipping in a pretty secure 
and commodious basin. At the entrance of 
the quay, and only seperated from it by the 
breadth of the street, stood the baillie’s 
house, a large three storied tenement, about 
two-thirds of which were devoted to busi- 
ness, and the remainder to domestic pur- 
poses. It was distinguished from the rest 
of the houses in the street by its greater 
height, and by a huge beam which projected 
trom the highest window of the warehouse 
somewhat in the form of a gallows; from 
this beam depended a thick rope, which, to 
the eye of an inlander, must have added to 
the sinister appearance of the machine ; but 
in the iron clicks at the end, and the blocks 
at the upper part, a denizon of the coast 
might recognise that sort of tackle by which 
heavy goods are hoisted into the warehouse. 
The aflairs of the counting-house were man- 
aged, under the master’s superintendance, by 
a youth whose name was Watt Lee, a distant 
relation of the late Mrs. Menzies, (for the 
daillie was now a widower,) and who was 
permitted to look forward to a share in the 
concern. The domestic economy was under 
the sole direction of an only daughter, mis- 
nomered May, for her name should have 
been April. She was a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, clear-complexioned Scottish lassie, as 
gay as the lark singing in the morning sun, 
as sweet and modest and graceful as the 
mrose of the spring, She was the light 
32 








of her father’s eye and the pride of his 
heart; and so complete was her dominion 
over his affections, that, in the common 
phrase, she could have turned the old man 
round her finger. Her power over the baillie 
was often a source of great comfort to Watt 
Lee, who, although clever and steady in the 
main, was apt to take ‘* camsteerie fits,” as 
his master termed them. In fact, he was 
somewhat self-willed on all occasions ; but, 
except in the said fits, contrived to gain his 
end by artful manceuvres rather than open 
rebellion—so much so indeed, as frequently 
to appear to give in with willingness into 
schemes which he himself suggested. The 
firmness of the youth’s character, at length, 
in some measure, got the mastery over the 
milkier soul of his master, and except .on 
great occasions, when the wrath of the latter 
was raised to a pitch which the clerk did not 
think prudent to tempt further, May was 
rather the mediator between two rival 
powers, than a pleader for mercy in favour 
of the weaker party. Her mediation very 
seldom failed of its effect, for she was as 
powerful with Watt Lee as with her father. 
Whether it was gratitude for her kind offices 
which had ripened into a warmer attachment, 
or 
Accident, blind contact, er the strong 
Necessity of love, 

I know not; but Watt did love his cousin 
(twenty times removed) with a vehemence 
proportioned to the turbulent strength of his 
character. The baillie was not perfectly sa 
tisfied with the evident partiality of the 
young people. Watt, to be sure, was come 
of gentle kin, and was a shrewd, active fel- 
low, and by this time well nigh indispensable 
in the business; but his whole income amount- 
ed to no more than fifty pounds per annum, 
and even that, together with his future pros- 
pects, depended on the baillie himself. The 
father, too, was proud of his daughter, and 
thought, perhaps with good reason, that she 
might aspire to a much higher match: she 
was the admiration of all the young men of 
the town, who toasted her health in huge 
bumpers of rum toddy, after the fashicn of 
Greene!lm ; and even the strangers, he ob- 
served, whom business already brought from 
far and near to this rising port, threw 
** sheep’s eyes” at her as she tripped along. 
More than one of his mercantile correspon 
dents too—good men and warm—who had 
experienced his hospitality, remembered in 
their letters the sweetness of the May-flow- 
er, as they gallantly termed her, and inquir- 
ed warmly after her health. No positive de- 
claration, however, had as yet been made by 
any of her admirers, and the baillie left the 
affair to chance or destiny. Watt Lee was 
not discouraged either by his own poverty or 
the baillie’s sour looks; he was secure of 
May’s affection, and he was determined to 
marry her. Of this he did not make any se- 
cret, but with an impudence peeuliar to him- 
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self, took every opportunity of insinuating 
his purpose to his employers This produced 
Tauch dissention between them, but at 
length answered the knave’s purpose com- 
pletely ; the wrath of the baillie became less 
bitter every time, and at length the dose 
was repeated so frequently, that it ceased to 
be offensive, and by degrees, imperceptibly 
to himself, he began to look on Watt Lee 
as his future son-in-law. Matters were in this 
position when the West India argosy arrived, 
and for a while drove all thoughts of his 
daughter’s marriage out of the baillie’s head. 
Even Watt Lee was so completely engrossed 
by the multiplicity of business which this 
event produced, that he saw very little of 
May till after the discharge of the vessel. At 
length the bustle was over, and things sub- 
sided into their usual state; but the ship was 
laid up in the dock to undergo some repatrs ; 
the cargo was shipped oif by coasters to other 
ports, or hoisted into the warehouse; and 
the counting-house assumed its accustomed 
appearance of quiet industry. It might al- 
most have been forgotten that such an event 
had occurred, so totally were all vestiges of 
its effects removed or concealed, but for one 
troublesome memento, which now began to 
give Watt no little uneasiness. In addition 
to her usual freightage of rum, coffee and 
sugar, the good ship had been charged with 
a West Indian planter, returning to his native 
country, to breathe the cooler air of the Scot- 
tish coast for the brief space it might be his 
fete to breathe at all. He had gone out to 
push his fortune when very young, and, from 
the meanest offices undertaken by Euro- 
peans, had risen to be the possessor of a very 
considerable plantation, with a sufficient com- 
plement of the black cattle used in that quar- 
ter of the world for its cultivation. 

{This planter becomes a rival, and his riches seeure 
the baillie, who, however, finds great difficulty in de- 
ciding how to get rid of the contumacious Watt; when 
My. Sneildrake (the rival) suggests a quarrel and his dis- 
prissal.] 

It was an act, however, easier talked of 
than executed ; the baillie tried it over and 
ever again in his mind, but the difficulty was, 
to manage it so as to have some colour of jus- 
tice on his side; without this it could not be 
thought of,—the whole town would ery shame 
on him. {t at last occurred to him, that it 
would be a very easy matter for him to push 
some of the disputes, that were of almost 
daily occurrence between him and his self- 
willed clerk, just a step or two beyond the 
point at which they had hitherto termi- 
nated. ‘* His blood will then be up,” 
said he, “and, if I am no’ mistaken in 
Watt, he’ll give me cause enough to pack 
him. about his business,—and may be a 
ruler if no’ a ban at the tail o’ him.” Whe- 
ther it happened that May got some intima- 
tion of the line of action determined on by 
the confederates, and gave her lover the hint, 
oc whether the honest baillie went too inarti- 
ficially about it, we cannot very well say; but 
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the next morning, when his employer walked 
into the counting-house with a stately step 
and sour visage, and sat himself down on the 
opposite side of the desk to watch for cause 
of offence, he found the usually rampant 
Watt in a temper so perfectly angelic, that no 
Christian man could have said a cross-grained 
word to him. In vain he tried to start some 
subject on which they might have the good 
fortune to differ; Watt was of his patron’s 
opinion in every thing. He even ordered him 
to make an entry which he knew to be wrong, 
in the books ; but Watt, without so much as 
arguing the matter, although on these points 
he was particularly ticklish, obeyed without a 
murmur; and when the baillie affected to 
discover the error, took the whole matter up- 
on himself, blaming his own precipitation, and 
erasing the entry with much apparent contri- 
tion. In short the enemy was fairly baffled, 
and Watt maintained his stool in triumph. 

{A plan for sending him to the West Indies succeeds no 
better; and the planter desperate with disappointment, 
has his rival way-laid by a press-gang, from whose clutch- 
es he makes a most gallant and well-told escape to the 
shore, the house, and his mistress. 

May was sitting alone in the parlour, 
when her lover stalked into the room 
hatless and shoeless, like an apparition of 
the drowned ; his face pale and cold with 
fatigue, and his sandy locks hanging over 
his brow like a pound of tallow candles. 
“In His name, Watt Lee, what has come 
over you?” cried his terrified mistress; but 
Watt without answering sat down beside 
her all dripping as he was, and putting back 
his hair with his blue fingers, that he might 
see and hear distinctly, turned himself on the 
chair so as to front May, and fixed his watery 
eyes on her face. ‘* May,” said he, at length, 
‘* do you remember that your father wanted 
to turn me out of the business after along and 
faithful service, and that [ endured daily the 
torments of the damned in keeping my tongue 
between my teeth, when he came on with his 
blethers just to try the fortitude of my pa- 
tience,—and all for love of you, May?” ** To 
be sure I do, Watt Lee,” said May; “ but 
what has that to do—” “ And do you remem- 
ber,” interrupted Watt, ** that I was nearly 
shipped off to the West Indies, as innocent of 
all thoughts or desires thereto as a bale of 
Osnaburghs ; and that to escape, I was fain to 
lay eighteen hours on my back without turn- 
ing, and to swallow clants of such stuff as it 
makes my soul sick but to think of—and all 
for love of you, May ?”’ ** To be sure I do, 
dear Watt; yet, you know, the doctor said 
you were all the better, body and spirit, for 
the screed of caster-oil you got from him, and 
of doctrine from the minister—but for good- 
ness sake and mine, what has that to do—” 
‘* Then know now,” cried Watt, impatiently, 
*¢ that my life and liberty have been attacked ! 
single handed I fought for three hours, against 
sixteen murderers, set on me by your father 
and your new wooer—and when they fo | 
they could not kill me so easily, they bo 
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me hand and foot, and carried me out into the 
roads, and put me on board a ship bound for 
Africa, and from which I escaped by little 
short of a miracle, swimming all the way be- 
low the water till I gained the shore—and all 
for love of you May!” Almost screaming with 
surprise and horror, May heard this dreadful 
narrative, which it would have been impossi- 
ble for her to believe but for the irrefragable 
evidence before her in Watt’s person, dripping 
with the very water through which he had 
swam, and bruised with the very blows he 
had suffered. Her eyes filled with tears, and 
regardless of the damage her dress might 
sustain by the contact, she threw herself in- 
to his arms.  O what shall we do?” cried 
she, ** that hateful old villain will murder you 
before my eyes—I almost wish you had gone 
to—” “Hush, Hush!” interrupted Watt, 
«Pll tell you what we shall do—you shall run 
away with me!” ** A likely story, indeed!” 
said May, raising her head coquettishly from 
Watt’s shoulder. ‘* I know the baillie,’”’ con- 
tinued her lover, “ when all is over, and can- 
not be helped, he will rather be glad, ho- 
nest man, to have got over the fash he has 
between me and old Snelldrake—at any rate I 
cannot stay here to be turned out of doors, trans- 
ported, poisoned, stabbed, and drowned—I am 
oif to-night.” “ To-night?” “ Ay, to-night ?” 
said Watt in his most peremptory tone; 
and then lowering his voice and taking May 
by the hand, added softly, and looking fondly 
in her face, ** will you go with me, May?” 
May still said ** A likely story!’ but in a less 
decided tone. ** I have aplan,” said Watt, not 
seeming to doubt of her consent, ‘* by which 
we shall have the start a whole night, difficult 


as itis now-a-days to get sight or speech of 


you. I will contrive to be locked into the 
warehouse to-night, where you can easily join 
me by the door which communicates with the 
dwelling-house, and which is never locked. 


You shall then, for want of a better mode of 


egress, just make the venture you did when 
you were a lassie,—descend into ihe street, 
from the upper window, by the crane—only 1 
will take care to fasten a chair to the clicks, 
and tie you well on. As for myself, I can 
slide down the rope after you, as I have often 
done.”? 

[Untortunately this plan is overheard by the West In- 
dian, who to disappoint them, resolves to watch himself, 
but grows somewhat sleepy. } 

In this predicament, afraid to rest on the 
lamp ground for fear of rheumatism, and de- 
termined not to quit the rope by which the 
hopes of his love and hate seemed to be sus- 
pended, he was fain to carry a stave from the 
shed, and fastening it by the middle to the 
iron click of the important rope to rest 
his weary limbs by sitting on it astride 
while he embraced the hempen_ com- 
forter with his arms. It was in this sin- 
gular and most unaccommodating posture 

at he was pointed out by Watt Lee to his 

inbling mistress. We do not presume to fol- 
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low the thoughts of the worthy gentleman 
while he sat taking his rest in so unusual a 
fashion; but it is probable that they may have 
been somewhat disturbed by certain associa- 
tions connected with the article he hugged 
so closely inits union with the projecting beam 
above, otherwise the swinging motion he was 
obliged to undergo, from the rope having al- 
ready reached its utmost length, and his short 
legs, being, in consequence, almost entirely 
raised from the ground, would assuredly have 
set ‘him fast asleep. As it was, he could not 
properly be said to be either asleep or awake, 
his thinking faculties remaining in that cloudy 
state which is the twilight of the mind some- 
times experienced in the heavy doze we en- 
dure rather than enjoy after too much sleep, 
or when disease or care prevents the approach 
of sound sleep atall. Great was the conster- 
nation of the intended fugitives at seeing so 
unexpected a difficulty in their way. Watt’s 
first thought was to drop a bag of his own 
cotton on the officious West Indian; but 
fearing that this might do rather worse than 
stun him, he abandoned the idea. His next 
scheme was to slide rapidly down on his 
shoulders and gag him; but a single cry, he 
remembered would bring up the custom-house 
patrol from the quay. The hour, in the mean 
time, was stealing away, and May stood weep- 
ing and wringing her hands beside him. At 
length his determination was taken. Holding 
strongly by the rope where it was fastened 
to the windlass, that no diminution of security 
might be felt below, he caused May to undo 
the fastening, and removed the end altogether 
from the roller, thus making the block, or 
large pulley at the end of the projecting beam, 
the only supporter. Then fastening a thick 
piece of wood to the liberated end of the 
rope, on the plan adopted by his enemy be- 
low, he fixed himself resolutely astride on 
this apparently precarious seat, which would 
have been really dangerous to one less accus- 
tomed to such feats, and by dint of persuasion, 
assisted in no small degree by main strength, 
seated May on his knees, and commenced 
their descent, As one end of the rope de- 
scended, the ‘ther of consequence rose, but 
the whole was managed so quietly, and Watt 
continued to hold so firmly by the end to 
which Snelidrake was appended, allowing it 
softly and gradually to slide through his hands, 
that the West Iidian was far up in the air, 
before, in the conifused state of his intellects, 
he became conscious that he had taken his de- 
parture from the earth. When he at length, 
however perceived jiis actual situation, rising 
into the air, heaven/only knew how or where- 
fore, the horror of the miserable man was in- 
describable, and. the hollow groan which at 
first issued apif from the pit of bis stomach, 
and then rising gradually, keeping pace with 
his ascenty into a desperate shout, expressive, 
at the sayne instant, of astonishment, dismay, 
se tecchee sr and furious resentment, was so 
loud jsnd woful, that all idea of the ludicrous, 
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which such an exhibition was otherwise well 
calculated to inspire, must have been forgot- 
ten during its continuance. Even Watt Lee 
himself was in some sort astounded by the 
dismal noise ; and a ‘* Lord preserve us!” 
was devoutly mingled with the execrations in 
the name of an opposite power, which his fear 
of its raising the house prematurely against 
him elicited. There was no time to lose, how- 
ever ; and he made the rope spin through his 
fingers so rapidly, that in an instant the two 
parties met mid-way, and the eyes of the up- 
‘ward bound, whostill held on like grim death, 
glared on those of his enemy with a look of 
rage, so absurdly mingled with deprecation, 
that Watt, alarmed as he was, could hardly 
forbear from laughing outright. After losing 
hold of the ascending rope, their descent, 
from the great superiority of weight on their 
side was incessantly rapid; but Watt broke 
the shock with his feet, and in a moment they 
stood in safety on the ground. ‘The first step 
of the adventurous cavalier was to fasten the 
end of the rope to the iron railing, so that 
Snelldrake might remain suspended in the air 
till relieved by his friend, whom his terrible 
cries would no doubt speedily bring to his as- 
sistance; and which would serve also for the 
fet age of engaging their attention till the 
overs should get clear off; forit was not rea- 
sonable to suppose that Snelldrake would en- 
ter into the cause of his elevation before he 
had safely descended. They then left him to 
his fate ; and well it was for them that no fur- 
ther delay occurred, for they were no sooner 
out of sight, than not only the baillie and his 
family, but every soul in the street, who was 
not ceaf or bedridden, crowded to the spot. 
The first emotions excited in the spectators 
were horror and commisseration ; for it seem- 
ed to them that some unfortenate man was 
really suspended in the usual fashion, videlicet, 
by the neck, ona gallows as high as that of 
Haman; but speedily the truth appeared. 
When in a few minutes a lighted cand!e was 
held from the warehouse, exhibiting, with its 
yellow light struggling amidst the faint moon- 
beams, the rueful countenance, of the West 
Indian peeping through  th:» handkerchief 
which covered his hat, and was tied under 
his chin in the style of an old washerwoman, 
a shout rose from the crowcthat might have 
awakened the inhabitants at the most distant 
part of the town. As for the-baillic, he felt 
by far too much ashamed of the figure cut by 
his son-in-law elect to eniey the laugh at his 
expense; and in fact it seemed to him, as he 
stood there in so near a Felation te the acrial 
voyager, that a part of ‘ie ridicule must at- 
tach to himself and family; an idea which 
made the worthy magistrate» readed the 
public gaze even on honorable s10NS, Sweat 
with very vexation, Snelldrake, by the as- 
sistance of the standers-by, was mow On his 
descent, but this, perhaps on pare 
managed so clumsily, that the swingim 
rope transferred the sickness of his 
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his stomach, which instantaneously discharged 
its vengeance on the heads of the jesters. 
The baillie could stand no more ; he returned 
into his house, packed every soul to their 
beds, and locking the door, betook himself in 
disgust and mortification to his own dormitory. 
In two hours after this adventure, Mr. Snell- 
drake took French leave of Greenelm and its 
inhabitants, The next day the fugitives re- 
turned man and wife, and were received by 
the baillie as kindly as if every thing had ta- 
ken place with his own concurrence. 
—<———— 
LA FAYETTE’S SON. 


This only beloved son, George Washington La 
Fayette, served from the commencement of the 
war in 1800, as one of the guides d’honneur to the 
guards of the first consul, and armed and equipped 
himself at hisown expense, and never consented 
to receive any pay. General Grouchy appointed 
him his aid-de-camp, as he was extremely intelli- 
gent, brave, and active, and an officer of great me- 
rit, distinguishing himself on various occasions. 
After the rupture between La Fayette and the 
first consul, the latter extended his resentment to 
all attachcd to the family of La Fayette. Mr. 
George La Fayette, De Lasteyrie, husband of 
Virginia La Fayette, Rene Fillet, Louis Romoeufl, 
former aid-de-camp of La Fayette, were marked 
out by Bonaparte, as meriting neither advance- 
ment nor distinction. This unworthy treatment did 
not prevent young La Fayette’s continuing his 
service with great and distinguished activity. 
When Bonaparte was made emperor he caused 
it to be insinuated, through prince Neufchatel to 
George W. La Fayette, that he ought to tender 
his resignation, under the pretext that he was fa- 
tigued with his service. But he nobly replied, 
that so long as his country was involved in war, he 
should feel himself disgraced by a resiguation ; and 
that he should be ashamed even to think of it, 
while all his companions were daily exposing them- 
selves to dangers of every sort. it was true he was 
an American citizen; but he was first of all a 
Frenchman, and a royal Frenchman. 

Berthier embraced him with delight, and re- 
ported his answer to the Emperour. But nothing 
could move him; for at the battle of Eylau, George 
had the good fortune twice to save the lite of the 
Gen. Grouchy, whose horse had been killed ina 
charge. Grouchy made a brilliant report of his 
exemplary conduet, and requested a promotion for 
him, and the eross of the legion of Honour; but 
had the mortfication to learn, that the Emperour 
petulently erased the name of George Washing- 
ton La Fayette from the report, not even permit- 
ting his name to appear in the bulletin! The 
young officer continued in service notwithstanding, 
and did not retire to La Grange, his paternal resi- 
denee, until after the ratification of peace at ‘Tilsit. 
No stronger proof is wanting that this only son is 
worthy of his noble father. 

George Washington La Fayette married in 
1803, Mademoiselle Tracy, daughter of the count 
and senator of that name, who had always 
belonged to the liberal party.—In order to give the 
reader an idea of the character and merits of this 
lady, itis sufficient to say, that she was worthy of 
being the daughter of madame de La Fayette— 
She has five children, of which the eldest is 
young woman of twenty years of age, and the 
vourite of her grandmother. 
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the Sepitichre of Washington, 


AT MOUNT VERNON, IN VIRGINIA. 





Whatever the God of Nature has required of his 
beings as a moral duty, it would seem that he had 
Cirected them to by a natural impulse, thus render- 
ing easy the path of duty, and strewing thorns in 
the road of error. Whether our remark will be 
admitted by the casuists, as a metaphysical truth, 
is highly doubtful, aud it is neither our intention or 
present wish to enter upon its defence ; but we may 
appeal to the delightful experience of those who 
have regulated their faith and practice, with a con- 
stant eye to the requisitions of a revealed will, whe- 
ther a discharge of those duties which revelation 
and reason prescribe, is not attended with more in- 
wari satisfaction, more present enjoyment, than is 
the headlong race where appetite applies the spur, 
But of ali the 
emotions of a well regulated mind, there are none, 
connecting themselves with duties rather to God 


and reason relinquishes the rein. 


or man, that spring from a purer seat, or impart a 
more pleasing and healthful sensation, than that of 
GRaTitTuveE. {tis at once the best return a noble 
raind can ask.or give for favours, and the surest 
indication of a worthiness to receive a kindness— 
towards God it is the bowing down of a chastened 
mind in a humble consciousness of favours, neither 
to be returned to the giver, nor fully expressed by 
the receiver—towards man it is a living action, a 
productive principle, springing unto fruits of thank- 
fulness, connecting themselves with the virtue of 
the conferer and the state of the favoured. But 





our exordium is becoming an essay, and we are 
acting from an impulse without acquainting our 
readers with its cause. We take pleasure in pre- 
senting our readers with a neat and faithful view of 
Washington’s Sepulchre at Mount Vernon, engray- 
ed by Mr. Geo. Gilbert, of this city. It is a sketch 
true to the scenery that surrounds that hallowed 
place, and just to the shrine of his earthly remains. 
Mount Vernon, the present seat of Judge Bushrod 
Washington, was the family residence of. the an- 
ecstors of our country’s father. From Augustine 
Washington it descended to Laurence, his eldest 
son, who having shared in the sufferings and dan- 
gers of the fleet sent by Great Britain against Car- 
thagena, (New Grenada) returned to his patrimo- 
ny, and named it for the unfortunate commander in 
that unsuccessful expedition, Admiral Vernon— 
from him it descended to George Washington, in 
whose possession it acquired a new value, and from 
whom it descended to its present owner. 

That the remains of him, whose praise is the 
glory of one hemisphere and the delight of another, 
should rest in asepulchre of such “ humble show,’’ 
has been thought derogatory to the credit of a na- 
tion that has started into greatness in the very 
treshness of his praise; and the little hillock at 
Mount Vernon is pointed at as a stain upon our 
country’s escutcheon. Certain it is, that few indi- 
viduals of moderate circumstances propose ta 
themselves a sess humble retweat, when they shall 
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have ceased to occupy their whole domains; and | of, 
we should not start, when foreigners, pointing to | 


the cave of Mount Vernon, charge us with ingr#- 
titude to the memory of our country’s politics,i sa- 
viour. 

We know every argument that narrow econo- 
-my, disguised envy, or cold indifference, can adduce 
for leaving the bones of Washington without a mo- 
nument; they have been adduced and answered 
till the country is ashamed of theiy discussion—and 
the friends of such a measure forbear proposing 
the question, lest their opponerts should give new 
cause for shame by their opposition. Washington 
is embalmed, it is said, in the affections of the peo- 
ple—so should it be—but who will believe in the 
warmth of that affection, which denies the common 
decencies of sepulture to its object? The heart- 
less mourning of those who have in other times 
e-ected a monument to public benefactors, is fre- 
quently adduced as an argument against the mea- 
sure of doing honour to the memory of Washing- 


ton; but the very existence of counterfeits proves | 
t 
the value of genuine objects; and this method that | 


affected grief has adopted for expression, proves 
that true affection resorted to the same means. 
Spite, therefore, of the morbid affectation of repub- 
lican simplicity, as if a republican had not as much 
sensibility, and could not entertain a feeling of gra- 
titude, as wellas a monarchist, we consider it asa re- 
proach to our country, that nothing but noisy and 
most costly talk has been devoted towards doing jus- 
tice to the remains of Washington—not for Ais 
sake, his measure of glory and greatness is full, 
--ut for the honour of the republic. 


Stepping aside, however, from the question of | 


what the nation owes itself, we may remark, that 
wherever rest the bones of Washington there is 
hallowed ground; and the patriot approaches the 
sanctified demesne in mental disarray, doing deep 
homage to the great spirit that once animated the 
mouldering tenement almost 


“ Worshipped in decay.” 


Men approach the tomb of Achilles, and think 
of the tide of battle; they lean over the resting 
place of his long mouldered hones, and roll back 
the flood of years when he siew the enemies of his 
mation, and gratified private hate by insult to the 
earcase of the dead; but other thoughts occupy 
their minds, and other feelings crowd upon them, 
when they look at the lowly sojourn of Washing- 
ton. They remember with holy feelings of grati- 
tade the devoted valour that stood between an in- 
wading foe and asuffering people ; but they remem- 
ber with deeper sensations of reverence that Pa- 
triet, who neglected selfish feelings, who threw 
aside all calculations of personal good in the great 


question of public safety, and cousummated his acts - 









eatness by giving to his country and the world 
e benefit of that noble lesson, that when the ba- 
siness in which he was called to act was fully ac- 
complished, his commission should of itself ex- 
pire. 

Sometimes the danger of precedent is urged 
against the appropriation of public funds to the erec- 
tion ofa monument to Washington ; but it would te 
difficult for any one to stow how such an act could 
thus operate as a precedent; the most ardent ad- 
mirers of the other patriots of our revolutionary 
struggle wiil not pretend to place their fame, or 
their services, on the same footing with those of 
our country’s father—our own history, as well as 
that of other nations, would be searched in vain for 
a paratiel—until men call back the past, conjure 
up the dependence of colonies, create anew the 
struggles for liberty, and with all, create another 
Washington, the erection of a monument to him 
that has gone cannot be reckoned as a precedent. 

A short time, extremely short, will be allowed 
to the country to remove the bones of Washing- 








ton to the seat of Federal Government, and place 
over them a mausoleum worthy a nation. It is, 
perhaps, not generally known, that the Masonie 
fraternity, after waiting with becoming respect the 
hoped for movements of their country, have re- 
| solved to assume to themselves the duty of honour- 
ing the dead, and large subscriptions towards the 
erection of a monument at Mount Vernon have al- 
ready been made by the respective Grand Lodges 
of different States; and if another Session of Con- 
gress passes over without an appropriation for the 
purpose from the national funds, the Masons will 
consider that the task is given up to them. 

Yet wherever, we repeat it, sleep the ashes of 
Washington, there is consecrated earth; the pa- 
triot, the soldier, the statesman, and the citizen of 
the world, will tread it with awe. Men may sigh, 
at his sepulchre, that such excellence has departed 
from the earth; but the American will glory in the 
rich remembrance of all those virtues that illastra- 
ted his own happy land, and bless God that he was 
born heir to the glory that every citizen of Wash- 
ington’s country inherits. 

———— 
PROVIDENCE. 

What inextricable contusion must the world hare 
been in, but for the variety which we find to ob- 
tain in the faces, the voices, and the handwritings 
of men! No security of person, of possession, no 
justice between man and man, no distinction be- 
tween good and bad, friends and foes, father and 
child, husband and wife, male and female. AW 


would have been exposed to malice, fraud, forge- 
ry, and lust. But now every man’s face can dis- 


tinguish him in the light, his voice in the dark, and 
his handwriting can speak for him though absent, 
and be his witness to all generations. Did this happea 
by chance, or is it not a manifest, as well as ads 
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mirable indication of a divine superintendence ? .) : 








THE FAIR MANTAC. 
Let pensive pity, pond’ring here, 

A scene of sorrow find; 
Sweet child of feeling shed thy tear, 
O’er beauty’s blasted mind. 


Tt was on a beautiful evening in spring, that 
















4 engaging Leander along the outskirts of Phi- 
ladelphia, Nature was arrayed in the gayest 


the distant groves were made vocal by the 
glory ofthe day. It wasascene that still 


imagination could paint, and even now it 
passes before me like the spirit. of youthful 
jJoveliness. 


childhood ? 






muring rivulet, or reposed beneath the um- 
brageous shade of the sylvan grove? Tsay, 
is there a heart that does not throb at certain 
sounds, and certain scenes which recal to 
















ments of life ?—Then he is dead to the luxu- 
ries of the soul! Leander possessed a poet’s 
fancy, and the scene inspired him—there was 


liful and brilliant as that which surrounded 
him. He was formed to feel and to admire, 


animated or inanimate beauty. His heart 


of love. 
fest, my dearest, and lamented friend. 

But I digress, 
city, down one of the principal streets, my 


passing loveliness—beautiful in the extreme! 
Her tall slender figure was reclining against 


and she appeared to be absorbed in medita- 









a the silver moon. 
x spirit bowing at the shrine of adoration, as 


of angel mould, upon which the beams of 
the luminary fell softly. She was apparently 
about sixteen. 
giance fell upon us, and though our view was 
only aided by the feeble rays of the moon, 












a beautiful girl, seid 1, as we advanced. 
. * Beautiful!’ responded Leander. The sound 
reached her ear—she smiled—and fied. If 
7 the tender passion ever instantaneously in- 
5 fluenced the heart of man, Leander was its 
4 victim at that moment. Wrapped up in the 

contemplation of the being upon whose fair 

features he had a few minutes before gazed, 

he appeared lost to surrounding objects, and 
Ge his usual enthusiasm fed upon the recal- 


As we moved forward, her | 
_terature and science. 


never did I behold so lovely a creature, What | 
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¥ wandered with the sprightly, the gay, the | as: 
, will be made acquainted with that beautiful 
: girl, ere that moon shall wax and wane.’ You 
rb woven by the goddess of flowers, and | I 
E | but he was deceived ; for ina few days he 
E. charming choristers that sung the declining | to 
ES ' states to witness the division of an estate left 
lingers in my memory, and often haunts my | 
waking dreams of departed happiness. It) 
was a picture bright as the pencil of a poet’s | 


Lives there a heart so dead to | 
the finer sensibilities of nature, that it never 
recals the halcyon ,visions of youth and. 
Lives there a man that never: 
recalled to his memory, the sacred hours) 
when he strayed upon the banks of the mur- | 


recollection the sweetest and dearest mo-- 


whether engaged in the contemplation of , 


was the throne of friendship and the empire , 
Such was the character of my ear- | 


As we returned to the) 


tion as she gazed at the cloudless skies upon | 
She looked like some soft | 


| all engaging, all charming. 
eye suddenly rested upon a being of sur- | 
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lection of her smile. Did you ever see her 
before, said [, as I took his arm? £ But once,’ 
returned he—and silence again ensued, 
When we reached the door of my dwelling, 
at which we were to part, he #roused from 
the lethargy into which he had fallen, and 
assuming his usual gaiety, he observed—‘I 





are becoming sentimental, my friend, said I ; 
was obliged to repair to one of the eastern 


by a relative, and I saw him no more until 
November had unchained old Boreas from his 
northern care.’ Many were the privations 
which I experienced in the absence of my 
friend. 

I well remember the evening on which Le- 
ander returned. He pressed my hand with 
all the warmth of friendship, with a heart 
overflowing with delight; and I believe it 
was as cordially returned. ‘* Come my dear 
fellow,” said he, **I will treat you toa the- 
atre ticket; the play is Romeo and Juliet, the 
part of Romeo by Cooper, andthere willbe a 
fashionable house—get ready ; t have not for- 
gotten the smiling beauty, Lam told that she 
will be there.” To gratify my friend, and in 
the hope of again feasting my voluptuous 
eyes on the charms of beauty, I repaired with 


him tothe theatre; but little did he dream 
a creation in his own intellect, even as beau- | 


in those halcyon moments of joy, that he was 
to play a part in a real tragedy equally affect- 
ing. ‘The house was unusually crowded that 
evening, but it was not long before Leander 
had procured a friend, who was in the same 
box, to introduce us to the beautiful and ae- 
complished Elmira. She was the same love- 
ly creature as on that evening when we be- 
held her contemplating the queen of night— 
A crowd of ad- 
mirers waited upon her charms, and my 
friend, Leander, was not the least calculated 


yg , to please ; nor was he viewed in an inferior 
) the railing at the door of an elegant building, | 


light by the bright and sparkling eyes of her 
whom he adored. His person was even as 
elegant in comparison, as that of the match- 
less Elmira; and the sauvity of his mind and 


' manners could only be rivalled by her trans- 


we involuntarily stopped to admire that face | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
! 
| 


cendent charms. It is no exaggeration, rea- 
der, for never did the sun shed his beams 
upon more grace or symmetry ; and their in- 
tellects were illuminated by the rays of li- 
He repaired with her 


' from the Theatre, to the dwelling of her pa- 


rents, and was welcomed with hospitality ; 
for his family was well known. The rainbow 
of hope that night gilded the horizon of Le- 
ander’s happiness; but it was not like that 
which glows in the firmament, a security for 
future felicity. Visions of golden prospects 
crossed his mind, as he threw himself in his 
chair, in his apartment, and promises of still 
happier hours rang in his delighted ears. He 
had bowed before the shrine of all powerful 
beauty, and had offered up his vows at the 
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altar of adoration. In a word he loved—yes, 
he loved, even to devotion. In these happy 
hallucinations he indulged, while days, and 
weeks, and months strewed his path with 
flowers. He acknowledged Beauty as the 
Princess who waved her sceptre without roy- 
alty over his heart—he even imagined her 
to be the mighty mistress of the mind. His 
poetic imagination portrayed her as a fanciful 
goddess in the Idean grove, whose matchless 
charms could rule, without a rod, the empire 
of the world. It was to such a being that he 
bowed, when he knelt in adoration before 
the accomplished Elmira. Nor was that pure 
and hallowed flame which burnt upon the 
altar of his heart permitted to burnin vaip. 
As the Priestess of Brahma, on the margin of 
some secluded stream, offers up her morning 
orison to the rising sun, so, in retirement, 
did the prayers of the fair Elmira ascend for 
the welfare of Leander. Though not one sin- 
gle. word had ever escaped the sanctuary of 
her lips, yet the smile, and the blush that 
gilded the horizon of her happy mind, and 
the lucid tear starting from her downcast eye, 
like the dewdrop from the half closed violet, 
were often the silent representatives of lan- 
guage. 

Thus time, like the magic drama of a 
dream, rolled on,, and rolled his rapid tide 
into the vast ocean of eternity. Another and 
another year passed away, like the shadows 
of: the evening into the gloom of night, and 
I found myself far seperated from my friend, 
in a lonely village. At length all correspon- 
dence ceased between us, and I knew not 
whether Leander was dead, or whether the 
memory of friendship had been lost in the con- 
templation of love. On my third visit to the 
city, to attend the University, | hastened to 
the abode of my long lost friend ; but I found 
him not—he had joined the army some time 
before, that his laurels might be woven by 
that fair hand which had promised to receive 
him in another character, when he should 
return from conquest. When news arrived 
from the memorable field of Orleans, the 
knell was tolled in my ear of the death of 
the gallant Leander. It came like a dagger 
to the heart of friendship, and I dropped a 
tear to the memory of him, whom I loved as 
a second-self. Such, said I, asI laid my 
book aside, is the fate of man! The hour of 
rejoicing often ushers in the day of mourn- 
ing, and the wave of hope is overwhelmed 
by the billow of despair—and where is friend- 
ship? It isswept forever into the dark, the 
dreary, the desolate domain. The grave co- 
vers all human hopes. But yesterday, and 
Leander was dreaming of glory to be depo- 
sited at the feet of his fair one—now he 
sleeps ina gory bed! 

Time, like the vision of gaiety, gradually 
restored tranquillity, and healed like a kind 
physician my wounded heart, and recalled 
me tothe circle in which I had ceased to 
move. On a beautiful morning in May, I 





was solicited to visit the Hespital as a source 
of instruction ; I seldom ever entered that 
asylum of misery and woe, without receiv- 
ing a lesson not easily to be effaced. There 
may be seen the ruins of constitution, and 
the wreck of mind, sufficient to soften a 
breast of marble—even sufficient to melt a 
heart of adamant. As we entered, and pass. 
ed along the spacious vault, the sides of which 
were planted by the massive walls of many 
a dreary cell, a female voice broke full upon 
my ear, and gently died away in such en- 
tranced sounds, that I stopped for a moment 
and hung with peculiar delight upon the 
strain. Again the sweet music swelled on 
the undul:ting air, and at each close it was 
reveberated along the distant arch. Surely, 
said I, this must be some vocal minstrel, 
though not in a sylvan cell, ‘It would make 
your heart ache,” said the keeper, ‘*to see 
the lovely lips of that beautiful female, from 
which those sounds proceed.” He had no 
sooner spoken, than he unbarred the sound- 
ing door, and good heavens! what a sight 
was presented to our view! Her face was 
turned from us, and she was pencilling some 
lines of poetry upon the wall, which was 
almost covered. Her long dark hair fell in 
dishevelled ringlets over a neck of snow, and 
a form, not inferior to that described before, 
was sitting upon the floor. Tadvanced behind 
her, as her delicate fingers, bleached with 
sorrow, were finishing the last line ; and whe 
can describe my astonishment, when lean- 
ing over her shoulder, I beheld the miniature 
of Leander !—The fair maniac was the beau- 
tiful Elmira! Pity, sorrow, and every finer 
feeling of my soul, rushed to my eyes, and I 
stood fora moment the subject of grief like 
the monument before me. Kecollecting my- 
self Laguin leaned over her, and read the 
verses which she had written, upon the last 
line of which rested her fixed eye. ‘They were 
as follows :— 


Ah! little dream’d this beating breast, 

When by thy soothing voice ’twas blest, 
That it should part from thee ; 

And little thought this throbbing heart, 

That it should know the guawing smart, 
Of mourning misery. 

Away ! thou spirit of the dead, 

Haunt not the dreams, that round my head 
In dread distraction rave ; 

For, oh | he sleeps where roaring rolls, 

The tide of hunian hearts and souls, 
Wild o’er his gory grave. 


To witness what effect it might have npon 
her rapid tide of thought, (for it may be ob- 
served in the verses that her mind was ina 
disjointed state,) | took up her pencil and 
wrote under the lines—Leander lives !!—-She 
started at the name, and darted at me a 
glance from those once lovely dark blue eyes 
that penetrated to my heart like the chill ot 
dissolving nature. A wild hysteric laugh 
succeeded it, and in the ‘hext breath a deep, 
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sigh escaped from her bosom. It was the 
echo of a desolate heart. Never shall I for- 
get that sigh—even now the sound lingers 
upon the zephyr that sweeps by my ear. 
Even now I see her—even now | dwell upon 
her faded loveliness. Years may whiten my 
head, and furrow my cheek, but never while 
memory remains shall I forget her image. 
The blasted hopes of my friend, my own 
hopes of his happiness, and the ruins of the 
sprightly mind of Elmira, were all present 
like so many spiritsin that dark heur. What 
may be considered remarkable is, that Elmi- 
ra, though she hada taste for poetry, had 
mever evinced a talent in her happier days. 
It had now been brought into existence by 
those dark and gloomy convulsions of the 
mind, as the vivid lightning proceeds from 
the stormy bosom of the cloud, or as the 
earthquake in its heavings throws up shining 
jewels. 

“How did you rest last night, Elmira?” 
said the kind hearted keeper of her cell. 

“I have no ray of rest, (returned she,) 
save when that spirit speaks (pointing to the 
miniature) and whispers—‘ Thou shalt still 
be happy.’ Last night while I was thinking 
of hours long gone by, and departed never 
to return, an angel hovered above my bed 
and smiled, but would not speak. I called it 
by its name, and yet it only smiled.” 

“ And where did it go?” said I. 


“ Asl still gazed,” said Elmira, “another 
descended and hung upon the curtain, and 
said in language that made me almost happy 
—‘*Ere yon bright moon shall three times 
take her rounds, the young Elmira shall be 


made a bride. Then as I attempted to 
take its hand, they both vanished into air.” 

“You must not think of those things, (said 
I,) they will distract your mind.” 

“Do you then suppose,” said she, as her 
face resumed its former bloom, ‘that Elmi- 
ra can be more wretched than she is? Alas! 
alas! the poor heart broken Elmira!’ Rea- 
son appeared to dawn fora moment upon 
her mind, and a tear stole from her eye down 
her pale cheek. Then uttering the name of 
Leander, with a pathetic voice, she appeared 
to be lost in the maze of reverie. 

With a bosom ready to burst I left the Hos- 
pital, and passed through the yard, musing 
upon her unbappy fate. Twice every week 
1 saw the departed beauty of the ill-fated 
Elmira. Isaw her when her judgment had 
become entirely subverted, and she no lon- 
ger knew the objects which surrounded her. 
One evening as I pagsed out at the gate, in 
melancholy musing as usual, suddenly a tall 
commanding officer stood before me. He press- 
ed my hand eagerly, ere I could arouse from 
my reverie, and with an earnestness that was 
not familiar to me. Iraised my eye full in 
his face, and good heavens! I recognized my 
friend—Leander! But he stood before me 
« as an altered being—fled was the gaicty of 
eprightly Leander. He had been wounded 
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on the field of Orleans, but a keener deeper 
wound now rankled ix his heart. ‘ How is 
Elmira,” said he—and the tear started from 
his eye ashe spoke. ‘She is as wretched, 
(said I,) as human nature can be.” Again he 
grasped my hand and burst into tears. He 
wept like a child, as I repeated him the tale, 
and requested him to see her, as I thought 
that his presence might have some beneficial 
effect upon her mind. He made me no an- 
swer, but still hung upon my shoulder, and 
it seemed as if his heart was ready to burst. 
** No—no—” returned he, * never willl gaze 
upon the desolated ruins of beauty—never— 
never.” Icould not solicit him again, forlI 
could not even speak. ‘* Gone,” exclaimed 
he, in broken sobs, ‘are my years of pro- 
mised happiness—gone—gone—forever ?”” 
Ile paused—for the poignancy of his feelings 
overcome him, and if I could suppose that 
there is a cheek that will wear a smile in the 
perusal of this tale of woe, or that there isa 
heart so dead to feeling as to pronounce it 
fiction, it never should escape from the sanc- 
tuary of my breast. ‘* The sun of my glory 
has set in clouds,” continued my friend, 
‘and darkness rests upon the hopes of the 
wretched Leander.”? He would have said 
more, but his heart was full—a deep sigh 
escaped him—he tore himself from my arins, 
and with a half articulated—‘* Farewell”— 
he fled. Never since that hour have I be- 
held the unhappy Leander. Even now, while 
I relate his sorrows, his head may be pillow- 
ed in death; or he may be wandering in the 
wilderness of the world, the victim of blasted 
hopes and dark despair. 

The once fair, and beautiful Elmira soon 
went down to the tomb, but her memory 
lives in the heart of Leander’s friend. I saw 
her deposited in the coid damp dwelling of 
the dead—I saw the earth as it fell over her 
quiet bosom—scenes of former days passed 
before me, and I felt a tear rolling down my 
cheek as the grave closed on her forever. 
Often have I visited the solemn shade in 
which she sleeps—and often have I seen the 
rose bloom and wither on her solitary grave 
—sad emblem of the once joyful, but then 
motionless heart beneath. She is in heaven 
—for a woman in loveliness, is nothing less 
than an angel arrayed in mortality. 

MILFORD BARD. 
———< 
NURSES. 

The importance of temperance in a nurse is 
strongly insisted upon by Mr. North, in his “ Ob- 
servation on the convulsions of Infants.” He says, 
a pre-disposition to convulsive affections in chil- 
dren may be originally produced in consequence 
of their being suckled by a nurse addieted to the 
frequent use of spiritous liquors. In several in- 
stances I have known chiliren rapidly recover 
their health when the nurse was changed, wha 
had exhibited most of the predomitary symptoms 
of convulsions while they were suckled by a wo- 
man who indulged in the common vice of gin 
drinking. 
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JAMES MORLAND, THE COTTAGER, 


“ Never saw I the righteous forsaken.” Psalms. 

The cottage of James Morland was the 
prettiest in one of the most romantic villages 
of the county of Devon, Eng. Its site had been 
well chosen, for it commanded an extensive 
prospect of the surrounding country, and 
yet hadthe shelter of the neighboring hills to 
protect it from the inclemency of the less 
gentle winds. ‘It stood sufficiently distant 
from the village to lose all its bustle, but 
was near enough to participate in all its con- 
veniences. A little bye-path led past its door 
to the parish church ; and on the Sabbath the 
villagers would pause on their way, to admire 
the neatness of the dwelling, orto inhale 
the fragrance of the sweet flowers that blos- 
somed with every season, in the well-culti- 
vated and well-weeded garden, or to greet 
the neighbor as he went forth to worship, 
with his wife and his five children—so many 
models of what an English yeoman and his 
family should be. 

The cottage had been in the possession of 
James Morland and his ancestors for upwards 
ofacentury. They never had held a higher, 
but never a lower station than that of small 
farmers ; and their means had always been 
equal to their necessities, or their wishes.— 
James’ father, however, though an honest, 
was not a frugal man ; he had lost his partner 
early in life, and he had neglected his oppor- 
tunities of providing against a ** rainy season.” 
When he died— 


“ And bequeathed to his son a good name,”— 

he left him scarcely any other inheritance. 

James had married well—weill in the only 
serse in which the word can be applied to 
marriage. His wife was one who felt and en- 
joyed the blessings of religion, and his chil- 
dren were brought up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. Religion always 
brings contentment, and without content- 
ment there is no happiness. Its effects were 
manifest, not only in their own characters and 
conduct, and in the dispositions and habits of 
their own family, but in. their domestic ar- 
rangements, and in thelp attention to those 
comforts and humble el@gancies which made 
their home as attractive as it was substantially 
valued.—James had never any temptation to 
leave it, because he could no where have 
found so much enjoyment as in his own 
house ; where his cheerful Mary and smiling 
little ones, recompensed his labor when done, 
or lighted, by their influence, his daily toil. 

The ways of Providence are often most 
mysterious ; but to the eye of faith, there is 
always some convincing evidence, that when 
the virtuous are afflicted, their trials are sent 
to prove, and not to crush; that their 
strength may be seen in trouble, and that their 
excellence in adversity may be like the per- 
fume of bruised flowers—more powerful in 
iis effects, and more extensively useful. 
Mary Morland had given birth to a sixth 
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child; but her severe and dangerous illness 
had for several weeks prevented her husband 
from attending to his work. She had scarce- 
ly recovered, when their cow died, and two 
of their sheep were stolen. These misfor- 
tunes obliged James for the first time in his 
life, to be in arrears with his rent. He hoped, 
however to be ready with it after harvest ; 
but in consequence of his wife’s confinement, 
his crop was very late, and the wet season 
had commenced before it was gathered in, 
Uther difficulties came upon him, and he 
saw no possibility of discharging the debt, 
for which his landlord’s agent, a cold-hearted 
man, had become very pressing. James was 
too upright in principle to promise payment 
within a short period : for he knew that many 
prosperous months alone could enable him 
to recover the ground he had lost. A distress 
was therefore levied on his house and land; 
and James Morland and his family were dri- 
ven from the ancient dwelling of their fore- 
fathers, with no other possession than their 
honest hearts, and a humble dependence on 
Him, whom they knew clothed the fair flow- 
ers of the beautiful garden, and provided 
homes for the little chirping sparrows that 
nestled inthe thatch of the cottage from which 
they were exiled. 

The whole family had passed the threshhold, 
and had lingered for some minutes in the 
garden. The wife had given her infant to the 
care of her eldest boy, and was gazing 
through the half-open lattice, into the late 
cheerful and happy parlour. The tears had 
gathered in her eyes, as she trained up and 
fastened a branch of the honeysuckle that 
hed given way, and then plucked one of its 
many blossoms, on which she looked earnest- 
ly, as if bidding farewell to the beautiful tree 
she had so long watched and cherished. The 
mournful group of children gathered round 
her, and endeavored to aitract her attention 
by asking questions as to which of their flow- 
ers they should carry with them. The poor 
afflicted mother turned around—she could 
contain herself no longer; but clasping each 
by turn to her bosom, she wept bitterly as 
she bade ** God bless them.” ‘The husband, 
full of bustle and apparent carelessness, had 
entered his cottage, to see that nothing had 
been left behind ; but when he returned, it 
was evident that its bare walls and desolate 
appearance had weighed heavily upon him. 
He looked on his wife, suppressed a heart- 
sob, and exclaimed, “* Come, my Mary, take 
up your child, and God will guide us to Some 
other resting place.*& The family passed 
through the little gate Of their garden, again 
turned to gaze on their once happy home, and 
went their way. 

Their dog had been a spectator of the scene, 
and he seemed perfectly conscious of the sor- 
row that had fallen on his master’s house, as 
he ran from one member of it to another, whin- 
ed and wagged his tail, to each, and then lay 
down in aturther part of the garden, gazing 
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wistfully on the group. He had marked the 
last of the children pass through the gate, and 
then he walked leisurely out; but when he 
had gone a few steps, he returned, looked 
through the hedge, howled a piteous adieu, 
and scampered after his old friends. 

James Morland was known throughout the 
country to be an upright and honest man ; 
and he soon found the advantages of a “ good 
report,” in a season of adversity ; which, to 
use the emphatic words of the proverb, 
** tries friends,’ while it rouses into action 
those energies of the mind, that,-in success, 
might have slept unawakened. The worth of 
the vessel is not broken incalms. Its value 
and its strength are only proved by buffetting 
the tempest. 

James was not deserted by his neighbours, 
nor was he forsaken by that friend, who hath 
promised rest to all who labor and are heavy 
laden, and who call on Him for aid. He was in 
poverty, but still his dependence on God con- 
tinued firm, as in better days. Every morning 
and evening his family met at prayers, as they 
had always ; every Sunday saw them at church 
as neatly, though not so well dressed as on 
more prosperous Sabbaths; their humble 
dwelling was as cheerful and as happy as it 
had formerly been, and within it they soon 
wore smiling faces and contented hearts. 
James had now to begin the world again; and 
kis course was one of such prosperity, as to 
make his success a sort of proverb among his 
neighbors; while it reminded them, that 
virtue “ hath the promise of this life, as well 
as of that to come.” Misfortune and sorrow 
are, with the good, but transient visitors; it 
is only with the unrighteous that they take up 
their abode. The blessings of one year were 
followed by the blessings of another; and, 
by industry and economy, James Morland 
was, in the course of comparatively a short 
period, a wealthier man than he had been in 
the revered habitations of his forefathers, and 
the home of his happiest associations. About 
seven years after he was driven forth in po- 
verty, and (as far as its worldly interpretation 
goes) in despair, a variety of circumstances 
had occurred, to which we need allude no 
farther than to observe, that they led to the 
sale of a small estate on which this very cot- 
tage stood ; James Morland was its purchaser, 
and his family continue to inhabit it to this 
day—their situation higher in life, but their 
humiliation and their virtuous character the 
same. 

The scene of the return of this good and 
happy family to the home of their childhood, 
was one that never will be forgotten by the 
individual who was fortunate enough to wit- 
ness both that and their expulsion. 

It was the evening of a calm day in Spring, 
When they stopped at the gate. The younger 
children entered hastily, running to criticise 
the alterations that had been made, and to form 
plans of improvement in their garden. But 
the mother paused for a moment, and with a 
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tear of pleasure in her eye, looked over the 
hedge, and contemplated the fair objects 
around her with a feeling that none could un- 
derstand but those who knew the circum- 
stances connected with her history. After 
gazing for a short time, she turned her look 
towards Heaven, clasped her hands, and wept 
in gratitude and joy. She had wept when 
she quitted the spot, and she now wept on re- 
turning to it—she had been resigned, and she 
was now thankful; but from how different a 
source did those tears proceed !—she bad then 
faith in the promise that she would not be for- 
saken, and she now had seen that promise 
fulfilled. 

Her husband had been busy unloading his 
car; but he had frequently interrupted her by 
asking if the honeysuckle was yet in bloom? 
—if his favourite rose-tree still lived?’—if the 
lilies had their blossoms ?—or some question 
of equal interest to him who asked, as to her 
who was questioned. 

Their dog must not be forgotten—their old 
dog, who shared their adversity, and who now 
participated in their happiness. He marched 
with a slow and stately pace through each 
walk of the remembered garden, as if he re- 
cognized an acquaintance in every shrub and 
flower; then went and capered round his 
master, and then went and lay panting at the 
cottage door. 

In a few minutes the whole family were 
seated in their little parlour to which an air 
of comfort had already been given.—A pray- 
er was said, and a hymn was sung, and they 
took possession of their dwelling. 

The Amulet. 
a el 
On the Impropriety of an Indiscriminate attach- 
ment to the Productions of either Ancient or 

“Modern Periods. 

———- ——Nisi que terris semota, suisque 
Tempera defancta, vidit fastidit et odit.— Hore 

Thereare two classes of men who may with 
great justice be considered, and their separate 
systems exploded. The one, are they who 
confining their attention to the ages of anti- 
quity, revere them with such servile venera- 
tion that they exclude all perfection from mo- 
dern times; and esteeming it impracticable 
for them to arrive at the excellency which 
distinguished these remote periods, complain 
in the genuine language of Cynics, that every 
successive age, instead of improving on the 
virtues and qualifications of each preceding 
era, only degenerate from them. 

The other, are they, who confining perfec- 
tion to modern times, deprive antiquity of 
that fame which may justly be attributed to 
it, and depreciating the institutions celebrated 
in preceding periods, prevent the present ge- 
neration from emulating any course of actron 
but that now adopted, and thus depress the 
activity of the mind from pursuing the lauda- 
ble plan of improving and enlarging the sys- 
tem of the Arts and Sciences. 

To prove the fallacy of both these systems, 
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will be the object of the following Essay, nor 
will the undertaking, it is trusted, be desti- 
tute of utility. 

If the primitive ages of mankind, or the 
infant state of nations were distinguished for 
innocence, and the passions only effected 
those ends for which they were instituted by 
a benevolent Creator; if the impetuosity of 
these, exerting themselves to acquire the as- 
cendancy over the restraints of the mental fa- 
culties, were not productive of that anarchy 
and confusion which so evidently signalizes the 
Annals of Modern History ; yet we should re- 
flect that there are certain virtues congenial 
to certain national situations, and that many 
of the present inconveniencies of civilized 
society, are derived from those very sources 
which formerly contributed to comfort and 
happiness. The only difference is, that what 
was then only a rill, is now from natural con- 
sequences, frequently swelled into a devastat- 
ing torrent. ‘That it was not so formerly, is 
however, entirely owing to the ignorance of 
our primitive sires, not to any innate sense of 
morality, or any absence of cupidity.—Thus 
luxury, the theme of constant vindictive de- 
clamation, is in principle, nothing more in 
the present day than what it was in days of 
yore; in the one case, necessity produced 
only conveniencies, in the other knowledge 
and refinement converted them into the ele- 
gancies of life. And let it be considered also, 
that however baneful luxury may be in its ef- 
fects, yet the energies, powers, and inventive 
faculties of the mind must be vastly increased, 
which marching beyond the bounds of mere 
convenience, superadds thereto not only 
comfort, but the beauties of ornamental de- 
coration—And indeed any injudicious at- 
tempts to restrain the active powers of the 
mind, would deprive civil society of many of 
those superiorities it at present possesses, Re- 
finement, no doubt, was originally intended 
to produce the most beneficent ends—the 
extermination of the depraved principles of 
the heart, and the advancement of better 
principles to the most exalted degree of per- 
fection was its primary object.—But in the 
present imperfect state of human nature, 
plans based on the most noble and sublime 
conceptions, will be liable to perversion, and 
the clamor of the passions will silence the 
tranquil voice of reason.—But perversions, 
though natural, are gradual in their opera- 
tions. In the first commencement of society 
the avaricious desires of wealth, and an un- 
bounded love of power (sources from which 
various evils, the concomitants of civilized so- 
ciety originate) are not predominant. These 
only flourish when civil communities and go- 
vernments are established; when mankind, 
emerging from their natural state, are no lon- 
ger content with natural productions, but con- 
sulting the elegancies of life, explore foreign 
climes to satisfy their artificial wants; conse- 
quently, where virtue was less assailed by 
temptation, she must have reigned with more 





universal sway, It appears, therefure, that the 
virtues of that age were rather derived from 
an happy ignoraxce, than from any predilec- 
tion in fayour of amiable principles. 

In the advanced ages of antiquity, when 
luxury and our unbounded love of sensual 
gratification began to extend their influence, 
the principles of integrity gradually declined, 
and the same vices flourished in those ages, 
which have distinguished modern eras. 

But the panegyric of this singular class of 
men is not confined to those happy days which 
poetry has embellished with such beautiful 
encomiums, and celebrated in such romantic 
strains, when justice universally prevailed; 
—when there was a perfect unison and har- 
mony between the actions and the heart, and 
truth and simplicity were the genuine lan- 
guage of the soul;—when pure and senti- 
mental love actuated the swain; and the 
nymph, happy in the affection of her favorite 
shepherd, was content with domestic felicities, 
and those favours which were the emblems of 
his fond attachment. But their applause has 
extended further; and while they have ad. 
mired the wise legislation, and the lofty lite- 
rature of Greece and Rome, they have forgot 
that the former had the same seeds of cor- 
ruption, and the same vices essentially inhe- 
rent in it, as have characterized the modern 
states of the civilized world; and that the 
latter, though perfect in some periods, yet de- 
generated from its primitive excellence; and 
that when the legislation of these states be- 
came corrupt, their literature fell a sacrifice to 
the contagion. 

If the most approved political plans, and the 
most complete literary systems, were originally 
derived from the sages of Greece and Rome, 
moderns will with gratitude remember these 
beneficial circumstances. But while we admire 
the sagacity and penetration of these vener- 
able people, let us not forget that succeeding 
times have been distinguished for their assi- 
duity in improving on the inventions of anti- 
quity ; and that discoveries equivalent, if not 
superior to these, must be ascribed to modern 
periods; that the investigation of moral as 
well as natura] philosophy, the knowledge of 
which was very imperfect in the mest cele- 
brated years of antiquity, has been more ge- 
nerally diffused, indeed almost totally origi- 
nates from ages of later date. The theories of 
the ancient philosophers were defective from 
necessity: for having no guide but reason, 
which, without the concurrence of revelation, 
is found inadequate to many researches, they 
could advance no truths, nor establish any 
principles, but what were the fallacious de- 
ductions and imperfect inventions of this fae 
culty; nor could they be conscious of the er- 
rors which were prevalent in these, because 
they had no criterion by which they could as- 
certain this important point, 

The Romans, though justly celebrated for 
their military knowledge, yet did not moderate 
this with that mixture of humanity which is 
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the characteristic of a generous people. It 
was not until the period of the crusades, that 
humanity was introduced into the art of war, 
when the mild and benevolent genius of 
christianity restrained that impetuous ferocity 
and cruelty which had before that time been 
inseparable from this science. 

Though a servile veneration for the disco- 
veries of antiquity is in many cases culpable, 
and repugnant to candor, yet it must be con- 
fessed, that antiquity presents us with illus- 
trious examples of the most eminent virtues ; 
that it pourtrays with the greatest sublimity 
the characters of men who have almost attain- 
ed the most exalted state of possible perfec- 
tion, and whose actions have been an honour 
to the society of intelligent beings.—And it 
is far from our inclination not to attribute to 
antiquity that honour which superior virtue 
merits.—We venerate, with the most solemn 
respect, those noble and illustrious sages, who 
dared to oppose popular errors, and vices, 
and establish principles, which, though con- 
trary to the received opinion of those times, 
would have advanced their felicity, and pro- 
longed the existence of the republics. 

But as the system which ascribes perfec- 
tion to antiquity only, is fallacious, so that 
which confines it to modern periods is equally 
censurable. 

The confining perfection in the investiga- 
tion of science, or the invention of useful 
theories to any particular period, is in general 
culpable; but at no time does it more merit 
censure, than when this applause is attributed 
to our own immediate ages. The sinister 
principles of self-love and ignorance on such 
an occasion are united, and depreciating the 
virtues and acquisitions of each preceding pe- 
riod, ascribe to their own vanity every supe- 
riority.—It is readily granted that modern 
times have attained a great excellence in 
every sphere of science; that the beneficial 
as well as the elegant arts of civil life have ac- 
quired the greatest perfection which the cor- 
summate penetration of the patriot, or the 
elaborate industry of the mechanic, can com- 
municate.—But as we see systems, which have 
been formerly embraced as judicious and com- 
plete, exploded as erroneous and defective, 
so a succeeding generation may deem those 
plans ill conceited and impracticable, which 
we thought reasonable to adopt.—We may 
imbibe some useful principles from the history 
of antiquity ;—we may learn those virtues 
which alone can establish, and those vices 
which alone can be essentially destructive to 
our national prosperity. Amidst a variety of 
objects which will challenge the attention of 
the modern Philosopher, few will prove more 
copious sources of delight, or supply him 
with ampler matter for useful reflection, than 
those awful monuments of ancient industry 
and power, which seem to have been hitherto 
preserved as memorials of a destructive lux- 
ury, the havock of which was felt, when the 
shock of time was imperceptible. How must 
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the American Senator feel for his country, 
when he surveys the venerable ruins of a 
Senate, which stood secure until fancied good 
was accepted as an equivalent for freedom, 
and the Roman legislation softened by plea- 
sure, embraced the shackles of slavery.— 
Whilst the eye is ravished, the mind cannot 
be unemployed, but recurs to the virtues 
which established, and the vices which over 
threw the grandeur it surveys. 

But, little improvement can be expected, 
where a presumptive conceit of our own abili- 
ties renders us supine and indolent, inattentive 
to emendations, and uninterested in enlarging 
the theories of former discoverers. From the 
moment we adopt these maxims, we gradually 
degenerate from that excellence already at- 
tained, and sink into all the horrors of igno 
rance and barbarism; whilst on the contrary, 
every thing great and noble may be expected, 
when a consciousness of our own ignorance, 
and a modest opinion of our abilities excite 
us to improve by attention, our natural defects; 
and since we are all convinced the contracted 
state of our faculties in their present imper- 
fect situation will not permit us to arrive at 
perfection, so the nearer we approach to 
this grand point, the more laudable our pur- 
suits, the more commendable our exertions. 

C. B. 
THE MISCELLANIST. 

The following beautiful extract is from Bid- 
dle’s eulogium on Jefferson : 

‘‘ There lies in the depths of every heart, 
that dream of our youth, and the chastened 
wish of manhood, which neither cares nor 
honours can ever extinguish, the hope of one 
day resting from the pursuits which abserb 
us; of interposing between our old age and 
the tomb, some tranquil interval of refiec- 
tion, when with feelings not subdued but 
softened, with passions not exhausted but 
mellowed, we may look calmly on the past 
without regret, and on the future without 
apprehension. But in the tumult of the 
world, this vision for ever recedes as we ap- 
proach it; the passions which have agitated 
our life disturb our latest hour; and we go 
down to the tomb, like the sun into the 
ocean, with no gentle and gradual withdraw- 
ing of the light of life back to the source 
which gave it, but, sullen in its beamless de- 
scent, with all its fiery glow, long after it has 
lost its power and its splendour.” 

— ——- 
ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

Woman! thou balm of life! soother of my 
sorrows! solace of the soul! How dost thou lessen 
the load of human misery, and lead the wretch in- 
to the valley of delight. Without thee, how hea- 
vily would man drag through a weary world! But, 
if the warmly pressed hand of a loved and fasci- 
nating female be twined around his supporting arm, 
how jovous, how lightly doth he trip along the 




















path! The warm and tender friend, who, in the 








































































most trying situations retains her fondness, and in 
every chance of fortane preserves unabated love, 
ought to be embraced as the best benison of hea- 
ven—the completer of earthly happiness. Leta 
yorn draw such a prize in the lottery of life, and 
gide down the stream of existence with such a 
partner, neither the eoldiy averted eye of the sum- 
rer friend, nor the frowns of an adverse fortune, 
should produce a pang, nor excite a murmur. 
——~>-—— 
FEMALES IN ITALY 
Mr. Carter, in one of his last letters, makes the 
inllowing observations upon the condition of fe- 
raales in : ftaly :— The country was all in bloom, 
avd the flower plants exhibited a gsiety of land- 
sezpe which can hardly be conecived in less sunny 
climes. But the inhabitants are misereble, and 
know not how to appreciate or improve the mu- 
nificence of nature. We actually saw female 
harnessed like cattle to the plough, and dragged it 
torough the light soil while aman was lounging in 
the furrow, guiding the share! Woman, poor wo- 
man, is here emphatically degraded tmto the drudg 
of life, and it makes the lieart bleed to witness the 
burdens she is often compelied to bear. ‘here is 
no affectation or sentimentality in this. Tk ise plain 
downright matter of fact, which stares thre travel- 
ber in the face, at every step of his progress through 
Itaty.” 





ee 
From the Desk of Poor Robert the Seribe. 
7 WILL BY AND BYE.” 

Zoids! sir, you may as well swear that you 
wit! never do it! I’m out of all patience with these 
« by end bye” folks. An hour of tie prescuat time 
is worth a week of the future 

Wiy, [know a bachelor, who is as well ealeu- 
Jated for matrimonial felicity as every virtue and 
every accomplishment can render hiny;—but he 
has been putting off the happy time,.from one 
year to another, always resolving that he would 
marry * by and bye,” tilltthe best ten years of his 
ive are gone, and hie is still resolving” and I tear 
* he will die the same.” 

He that would gather the roses of matrimony 
must wed in the May of life. If you wish only 
the withered leaves aud the tho rns, why, poo: 
Kichtrd says, put it. off ui September.—* Pro- 
crestination is the thief of time.” 

Lroade a visit last winter to see my old friend 
Jeremiah Careless. When he put my horses into 
the stable, he took me to his barn floer to see some 
fue wheat he had just threshed. 1 observed to 
lira that one of the boards of the barn was nexr 
falling, and he had better 
anti bye,” said he. Things about the farm 
Ieoked as though * by and bye’ foiks lived there. 
—Next morning the boys came runving in with 
sed news. An analy bull had tora off’ the board, 
and the cattle had supped and breaktasted on the 
white wheat, and old brindle, the best cow in the 
crove, wes foundered so that she died. Now two 
— worth a penny, and five minutes of time 

ould have saved the life of old brindle and the 
whi ite wheat iv the bargain. 

Passing by my neighbour Nodwell’s the other 
day, I saw that his wife had made a fine garden, 
wn the © arly peas were shooting above the ground. 
«It looks weil, said 1, neighbour—but there isa 
hole ia the fence, which you had beter mend, or 
the hogs wiil ruin your garden.”’-—I will * by and 
bye,” said he. Happening to go by there two 
cuys after, 1 was deatened with the ery of ** Who- 
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« E will by | 





ee, who-ee—stu-boy, stu-boy’—~a drove of hogs 
had come along, and while my neighbour was tak- 
ing a nap, they had crawled through the broken 
fence and destroyed the labor of a week. * Never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day”— 
Poor Richard says. 

etre 

GALILEO, the Astronomer, at the age of 70, was 

ompetied by the Inquisition to reeant his opinion 
of the motion of the earth, which the Theologians 
had declared to be “ false and absurd in philosophy, 
and erroneous in faith, being expressly eontrary 
to the Scriptures.” Having abjured his belief as 
an error and heresy, with his knees on the ground 
and his hands on the Gospel, as soon ashe rose up, 
he is reported to have struck the earth with his 
foot and muttered, “ E pur si move.” (It moves 
nevertheless. ) 

—<-——— 

WOMAN.—There is mach humour in th 
reply’ of one of Capt. Head’s companions ot 
the Cordilleras, when all around was a surfacc 
of snow—* Cheerless wild and inhospitable as the 
view was, still it was sublime.”—He observed to 
one whose honest heart and thoughts elung to Old 
England—« what a magnificent view! what thing 
can be more beautiful ?”’—Atter smiling for some 

seconds, the Cornish lad replied, “them things, 
sir, that do wear caps and aprons !” 

——<e——— 

It may not be generally knewn to Anglers, 
that by besmearing their bate with Assafo- 
tida, or ether aromatic, fish from a consi- 
cerable distance around will seize it with de- 
light. Such is the fascinating influence of 
these sromatics, that if they be applied to 
the whole hand, and it be held under water, 
the fish will fiock to it, and may be easily laid 
hold of. 

- <p = 

The Persians have their-bed chambers on 
the roof of their one story houses in summei 
time, so that a trav eller, from an elevated car: 
riage just before sun rise, may sec the whol: 

s oiatian couchant. 

—p-———- 
FLEETNESS OF THE REIN DEER. 

In consequence of the Norwegians making 4 
sudden and unexpeeted irruption into the Swedist 
territories, an officer was despatched with a sledge 

d rein deer to Stockholm, to convey the intelll- 
gence; which he did with sueh sj eed, that he 
performed 124 Swedish miles (abouts 00 English) 
in 48 hours; but his faithful animal dropped down 
lifeless on the Biddarhustorget, just after his arrival 
in the cupital. The bearer of the news, as it is 
said, was in consequence ennobled, and assumed 
the name of Rhens-jurna (Rein Deer Star.) 

Brooks’ Winter in Laplard. 
pn 
ORANGES. 

This excellent fruit finds a congenial soil m 
the territory of Florida.—It is computed that 
upwards of fiiteen hundred thousand oranges 
aré gathered every year at St. Augustine. 
Many of the trees, (says Mr. White, the Flo- 
rida delegate in Congress,') bearing 4000 
oranges, are believed tobe 120 years old. 
The lemon, citron, lime and olive thrive 
equally well. 
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Tin EVMOURIST. — 


THE ORIGINAL OLD BAGS. 

A collector of anecdotes of illustrious per- 
sonages mentions that the great Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon was reduced to such extreme 
poverty, towards the latter end of his life, 
that he wrote to King James the first for as- 
sistance, in these supplicating terms :—“ Help 
me, dear sovereign lord and master ; and pity 
me so far, that 1, who have been born to care 
ry a bag, be not now, in my old age, forced to 








S 


carry a wallet.” 





—— 


CLEAN HANDS. 

Mr. C L——, playing at whist the other 
evening, with an intimate friend, who seemed 
(as far as his hands were concerned) to hold 
the Mahometan doctrine of ablution in su- 
preme contempt, said to him, with a counte- 
nance more ** in sorrow than in anger,” “ My 
xood fellow, if dirt were trumps what a hand 
you would have.” 











MONTROSE’S CHAPLAIN. 

It is reported of one of the chaplains to the 
famous Montrose, that beiag condemned in 
Scotland, to die, for attending his master in 
some of his glorious exploits, and being upun 
the ladder, and ordered to set out a psalm, 
expecting a reprieve, he named the one hun- 
dred and nineteenth psalm, (with which the 
officers attending the execution complimented, 
the Scotch presbyterians being great psalm 
singers), and it was well for him they did so; 
for they had sung it three parts through be- 
tore the reprieve came. Any other psalm 
would have hanged him. 





OLD TIMES. 

At the battle of Yorktown, whilst the aids 
if the American chief were issuing his orders 
:long the line, a man was discovered a short 
distance from it, who presented rather a 
grotesque appearance, being dressed in the 
coarse common cloth worn at the time by the 
tower orders in the back country, with an ot- 
‘er-cap, the shape of which very much re- 
sembled the steeple of a meeting-house, and 


broad leather apron. His equipments con- | 
sted of a small woodchuck’s skin, sewed to- | 


gether in the form of a bag, and partly filled 
with buck shot, an ox horn filled with pow- 
der, and an old rusty gun, which measured 
about seven feet, eight inches, from the muz- 
zle to the end of the breech, and which had 
probably lain in the smoke ever since the 
landing of the pilgrims. One of the aids 
passing him in the course of his rounds, in- 
juired of him to what regiment he belonged. 

‘I belong to no regiment,” said the fellow, 
after he had fired his “ long carabine.” <A 
‘ew moments after the officer rode by again ; 
put seeing the fellow very busy, and sweating 


regiment he belonged. ‘‘ To no regiment,’’ 
was the answer, the speaker at the same time 
levelled his piece at a ‘* red coat,” who was 
preparing to fire, but who dropped deaa be- 
fore he had half raised his gun. ‘To what 
company do you belong ?”’?—to no company— 
“ to what battalion do you belong ?”’—to no 
battalion—** then where the devil do you be- 
long, or who are you fighting for ?”? “ Dang ye, 
(said the fellow,) I don’t belong any where, / 
am fighting on my own hook !” 





THE LAWYER AND THE WITNESS. 
At a late court held in a neighbouring 
county, in New Jersey, a prosecution was 
trying against a preacher for assault and bat- 
tery upon a young man, who was previously 
prosecuted by the preacher for having disturb- 
ed their religious meetings. In the course ot 
the trial it appeared that at the time the al- 
leged disturbance took place, the preacher 
laid hold of the young man, and shook him 
pretty roughly, which was the assault com- 
plained of. ‘The gentleman of the law, con- 
cerned in the cause, seemed very anxious to 
know the extent and severity, &c. of this 
same shaking, and interrogated the witness 
as to this matter a long time. One of the 
witnesses, a stout athletic man .was asked, 
‘‘ How did he shake him? Did he shake him 
hard? How hard did he shake him?” &c. 
and not having satisfied Mr. H. one of the 
counsel, as to the extent, kc. Mr. H. again 
pressed the matter by saying, “Well, now 
can’t you tell me how he shook him, and in 
what way he did it?” The witness thereup- 
on laid hold of the counsel by the collar, 
“suiting the action to the word and the word 
to the action,” and having given him some 
half dozen most terrible shakes, observed 
very coolly, “ He shook him that way, sir, 
to the no small amusement of the judges, 
spectators, &c. who were convulsed with 
laughter. 





A lad who carries the mail between Vergen 
nes and Poultney, in Vermont, coming to one 
of the rivers where the bridge had been 
swept away, and where the tofment was of 2 
fearful depth, secured the maikto his body. 







plunged his horse in, and swam @i¥ough, On 
| being asked why he adventured im nm $0 Ra. 
zardous an experiment, he replied With ge. 


nuine yankee sang froid, “ Why there ts-a 
fine if we don’t deliver the mailin season, 
and J guess they don’t get their fifty dollars 
out of me, and be darn’d to them.” 





A young: lady being addressed by a gen- 
tleman much colder than herself, observed, 
that her only objections to an wnion was the 

robability of his dying before her, and leay. 
ing her to the sorrows of widowhood. ‘Yo 
which he’ ingeniously replied :-—** Blessed is 
the man that has a virtaous wife, for the aum 








with exertion, he once more inquired to what 





ber of his days shall be doubled.” 
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No. XXIV. 


Botanic Named CEPHALANTUUS OCCIDENTALIS. 
English N: Name Rtmerican White-Bali. 
French NameJ Cephalanihe d’Amerique. 
generi¢ name of this shrub means flowers 
head, and in fact they are crowded in the 
of a round white bali; they have a sweet 
very orna- 


sinell, hardly fragrant. This shrub is 


rental, much sideanea in Europe, and is now in- 
in many of our gardens. 

ii grows wild all over the United States, from 
New England to Louisiana; near streams, po adg 
and swamps; it can even grow in the water, and 
is therefore called swamp-wood in the south. The 
biossoms come out in July and August, and being 
similar in shape to the balis of the Buttonwood, 


es $4, } 
Poaucea 


have often also the same name. 

Itis alsoa medical shrub; tlic roots and bark 
eure the intermittent fevers, to which the places 
where it grows are liable. It belongs to the na- 
tural order of the Runracea, and to the Linnean 
elass Tetrandria. 

The stems rise from 5 to 
leaves ternate or opposite, 
acuminate, 
flowers are 


16 feet; they have the 
petiolate, oblong, lan- 
The 
round 


ceolate, entire whitish beneath. 


small but are crowded on 2 
phoranthe, ina white bail as larg 
and bristled by the protruding Stamina ; each flow- 
er has a four clefi Corolla, 4 long Stamina and one 
pistil, succeeded by woolly seeds. 

It will be the embiem of Goop Sxnse and a 
Sounp Heap. 


é€ as a walnut, 


No. XXV 
Botanic Raney OEE AQUIFOLIUM. 


F.nglish Name mon Holly tree. 
¥rench Name) Houa Commun. 


*A. small native of Europe, and 
a common tenant of gardens in both continents. 
In North America many s 


evergreen tree, 


pecies of the same genus 
are found, one of which the Jler opaca is so much 


r considered 


like this, as to have been long 


a mere 
variety of it ; aud is even now often blended with it 
—TIlex is an ancient name, applied by the aucients 
to many evergreen trees, the Quercus ilex or 
Live Qak of Europe, the Holly tree, &c. Agui foe 
ium means sharp leaved in Latin. 
longs to the natural order 
trandira of Linueus. 


The genus be 
of [Lexipks, and to 7e- 

The beauty of this tree consists in its evergreen 
leaves finely sinuated and glossy, the blossoms are 
small and inconspicuous; but the red berries form 
clusters, contrasting with This 
grows very slow and“lasts a long while, the 
wood is therefore very hard. It thrives in the dri- 
est soil 


fine the 


foliage 
tree 


' Jungtish an 





It is also a medical tree, the berries have beer 
used for coughs, colics, tumours, &c.; they con- 
tain a great deal of viscous mucilage. Bird’s ime 
or glue is made in Europe with the macerated and 
boiled inner bark. 

The stem rises from 10 to 20 feet, and has 
fine rounded head. The leaves are alternate, pe- 
tiolate, tocugh and thick, oval, sinuate, unduiate, 
acute, with many sharp and pungent angles 
very glossy and of a dark green. The 
small with 4 one and 4 
The berries are round, a 


blossoms 
are yellowish white, 
Stigmas. fine red 
in small lateral clusters, and each hes fo ur seeds 
The American holly or 2. epaca is a larger tree, 
reaching 60 to § 0 feet in length, with flat leaves and 
scarlet berries. 
They are the emblem of HaTkRen and Mis 
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CHIEF. 


XXXVI. 
Nar ey Vi IOLA TRICOLOR. 
isn 2 Ikke t 7k 
French x ume) FPensee 


i know 


common in all 


* 
iv, 


The Pansey ts a wn kind of violet, 
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poses, and produces an essential oil. Although 
a native of Europe, it grows well with us, even in 
very dry soils. 

Thymus is the ancient name of this plant. It be- 
fongs to the LaBraTe order, and to Didynamia of 
Linneus. The blossoms are small, purplish fra- 
grant like the leaves, and appear in summer. 

The stems are branched, bushy and slender ; the 
teaves are small, opposite, petiolate, oblong, ob- 
tuse, entire. The flowers form awhorled spike, 
the Calix and Corolla are labiate, have 4 unequal 
Stamina, one pistil, and 4 naked seeds inclosed in 
the persistent Calix.- 

It is one of the emblems of GRATEFULNEsS. 


— > 
PLANTING THROUGH TREES. 

The gardeners of Genoa, Florence, Venice, 
&c. choose an orange tree, which they de- 
prive of its branches, and then perforate the 
trunk through its whole length, and also 
through the roots to the ground beneath.— 
Young plants of the jessamine, the dwarf al- 
mond, with double flowers, fig trees, rose 
trees, myrtles, and other ornamental plants 
are selected, which they arrange in twos or 
threes, according to fancy, and the size of the 
aperture in the orange tree, and plant them 
in the ground, or in a tub according to the 
climate, passing them through the orange 
tree, so that the plants may reach a short dis- 
tance above the upper end of the trunk; the 
roots of the tree are then covered with earth, 
watered and cultivated, as if it werea tiee 
just planted. The tree and all the young 
plants then grow together, and will live for ten 
or fifteen years. 

——— > 
BOTANICAL QUESTION. 


Are all plants the result of the germination 
of a seed or virgin earth and vegetable 
mould ? It is undoubtedly a very remarka- 
ble phenomenon that the earth when dug to 
the depth of eight or ten feet or more pro- 
duces all sorts of plants, provided it is ad- 
vantageously exposed to the sun; but what 
is more extraordinary, is that the new vegeta- 
tion frequently affords plants of kinds which 
have never been remarked in the country.— 
It is natural to ask, whence come these plants? 
Can it be admitted that the seeds of those 
new plants. were contained in the several 
kinds of the earth? But could all those 
seeds, which have been perhaps above three 
thousand years under ground, without having 
been exposed to the action of the sun, have 
preserved the power of generation? If we 
strew asheson high and arid heaths, we should 
see sometime afterwards clover and vetches 
growing there, though those two plants 
had never before been seen on those two 
places. Shall we pelieve that the seeds of 
the clover and vetches were in the ground 
and only waited for a stimulous to germinate? 
But how did it come there? We know that 





high and arid heaths never produce clover ; 
it cannot therefore be considered as proceed- 
ing from a plant which formerly grew there. 
But even should we admit the possibility that 
these kinds of earth may contain clover seed, 
this opinion cannot be maintained in some 
parts of East Friesland, where wild clover is 
made to grow by strewing pearl ashes on 
peat marshes. Bulletin Universal des Sciences 
—z>——-- 

Dr. Fanning, of Caracas, has established a 
Nursery Garden in that city, for the purpose 
of collecting and cultivating the most useful 
and ornamental plants of that country. He is 
forming also a Botanical Garden, under the 
patronage of Bolivar. 

A French botanist says, that the leaves of 
lettuce, the rose, bramble, dandelion, hop, 
hemp and fig will keep silk worms alive, 
though they will not enable it to produce 
silk. According to this writer, it 3s the resi- 
nous matter contained in mulberry leaves, 
which, undergoing a change in the stomach 
of the worm, enables it to torm silk. 








LOVE.—* What is so unearthly, so beautiful, 
as the first birth of a woman’s love? The air of 
heaven is hot purer in its wanderings, its sunshine 
not more holy in its warmth. Oh! why should it 
deteriorate in its nature, even while it increases in 
its degree ? Why should the step which prints, 
sully also the snow ?” 

—— 

A long life may be passed without finding a 
friend in whose understanding and virtue we can 
equally confide, and whose opinion we can value 
at once forits justness and sincerity. A weak man, 
however honest, is not qualified to judge. Aman 
of the world, however penetrating, is not fit to 
counsel. Friends are often chosen for similitude 
of manners, and therefore each palliates the other's 
failing, because they are his own. Friends are ten- 
der, and unwilling to give pain, or they are inter: 
ested and fearful to offend.—Johnson. 

——— 

FLATTERY.—Delicious essence! how re 
freshing art thou to nature! how strongly are,ail 
its powers and all its weakness on thy side! how 
sweetly dost thou mix with the blood, and help it 
through the most difficult and torturous passages te 
the heart. —Sterze. 

——g-—- 

It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one-tenth part of their time, 
to be employed in its service; but idleness taxes 
many of us much more, if we reckon all that is 
spent in absolute sloth, or doing of nothing, with 
that which is spent in idle amusements, or em- 
ployments that amount to nothing. Sloth, by 
bringing on diseases, «absolutely shortens life. 
Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears, 
while the key often used is always bright—F'razk- 
kn. 

——-— 

The following is taken from a tomb stone, at 

Gunwallon, near Heistone, Cornwall. 


SHALL WE ALL DIE? 
WE SHALL DIE ALL. 
ALL DIE SHALL WE? 
DIE ALL WE SHALL. 
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It is the gift of Poetry alone, 
Where’er she moves, to consecrate the place, 
To breathe round nature sweets before unknown, 
And shed the loveliest tints upon their face. 








A BRIDE’S DEPARTURE FROM HER NA- 
TIVE LAND. 
My bride! my barque is on the sea, 
Fo my native land we go; 
Art thou not sweet, content with me, 
That thus thy tears do fiow? 
Is it because the sea is wide, 
And the tempest loud dost fear ? 
Oh! tremble not my guileless bride, 
The dangers thou dread £ share. 


Thou has read perchance of the boundless deep, 
Of the mariner tost on the wave, 

And think’st our gallant barque will sweep 
Light o’er some lost one’s grave. 

But calm those fears, behold the sea 
Is smooth as the silver stream, 

On whose banks thou oft has stray’d with me, 
When silver’d by many a beam, 


By many a beam from yon sammer moon, 
That is sailing now above ; 

Then come, my gentle one, and soon 
We shall reach our home of love. 


Nay, nay, I fear not the foaming wave, 
Nor the dangers of the sea; 
For should’st thou perish, would not thy grave 
Be the same that would yearn for me ? 
But my sire is old, and my mother sleeps 
In death, in yon church-yard nigh ; 
And when an aged father weeps, 
Should no tears dew a daughter’s eye ? 


*Tis true my brother doth yet remain, 
My father’s age he'll cheer ; 

But oh! when ill, who could sooth his pain 
Like a daughter, if one were near? 

And is not this my native land, 
The home of my early days? 

Where Hope first wav’d her fairy wand, 
Where I caroll’d my earliest lays? 


And cold is the heart that would not ache, 
When parting from scenes like these ; 
When a last farewell it would pause to take, 
Ere it speeds athwart the seas. 

But now I am thine—yes uative land, 
Thy child afar does roam, ; 

She gave her heart, ere she did her hand, 
She hies to.another home. 


But oh! she loves ye—this last adieu 
She linger’d awhile to take ; 

Father! Brother! farewell! to you; 
No more—cr her heart will break— 
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Tho’ love may bless her, and pleasure shine, 
Yet memory oft will roam 

To that spot where nature erects a shrine 
For worship—her native home. 


Come, come, I hear the seamen’s cry, 
I fear nor wind, nor wave ; 
With thee all peril I defy, 
All dangers I would brave ; 
But marvel not thy bride did weep, 
When ties like hers are broken ; 
But ’tis past, we are now on the boundless deep, 
Home ! the farewell is spoken. SELIM 


eee 
MEMORY OF ELIZA. 


The full moon diffuses her mildest ray, 
And allures my heart, as she floats along, 
From the sprightly smiles of the circles gay, 
To offer a tear to the moments gone. 


Once gayness I loved, but the charm is o’er, 
For external graces but transient are, 

While virtue willshine when we smile no more, 
And twinkle as bright as the morning star, 


Yonder orb looks down on the silent grave, 
Where the torm of Eliza calm reposes, 
And long shall the hand of affection wave 
O’er the mound which the friendof my heart en 
closes! 


She was beautiful once—but it past away ! 
Yet loveliness still o’er her visage shone ; 
Por the mind will emit its most brilliant ray, 
When the bloom and the vigor of frame are 
gone. 


That pride which » isfortune can ne’er subdue, 
Was hegibly written thro’ all her woes ; 

While virtue her mantle around her threw, 
And hallow’d each thought as it sweetly rose. 


Her spirit was great—and it would not do, 
To be toa fortune unequal tied ; 

And the loveliest blossom that ever blew, 
Whiie expanding in beauty, recoil’d and died ! 


The review is an emblem of sable night, 
Which wraps in a veil of extensive gloom ; 
While soft thro’ the cloud as the moon’s pale light, 
Benignly the rays of religion come, 


I loved her, and since she has gone away, 
There is solace in tracing the scenes we knew, 

And memory shall bid them in fullness stay, 
Till 1 will depart from my sorrows too! 


Her spirit was proud—and it could not bear 
To unmerited secrn and neglect to bow ; 

So it burst its chains and a purer air 
Expands and enlivens its beauties now 


It was on this spot, as the sweet moon threw 
Her meek feartul beamings, that first we met ; 
”T was here that the tendrils of friendship grew, 
And around my heart they are twining yet. 


But ah! she is gone! and forever gone! 
And has left me here in a vale of gloom 
To silently sorrow, a lonely one, 
As I onward course to a sister’s tomb! 


But a comfort is mine! for this bosom knows 
That there is a joy in the midst of grief; 

Which a holy calm o’er the tempest throws, 
And offers affliction a kind relief. MARY. 
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A PETITION OF A FADING FLOWER. 


What charms I had are chas’d away 
By cold neglect and scorn ; 
The friends I had in early day, 
Alas—are fled—and gone. 
Within thy leaves I humbly crave, 
A lonely silent spot, 
Where pity’s tear will wet my grave, 
And be—ah—soon forgot, 
Place me near fair Ellen’s name, 
Amid the roses she entwines; 
The brightest wreath of lasting fame, 
Is seen to rise from Ellen’s lines. 
Or place me where the Ladies steal, 
From time, the sweet impassion’d hour ; 
For they have tender hearts to feel 
The miseries of a dying fiower. 
Alone to bloom upon the plain, 
No nurtaring hand to raise my head, 
Oh, let me from indulgence claim 
A lonely spot in this kind bed. 
Then let a feeble, helpless flower, 
Bloom within thy opening page ; 
The sweet existence of that hour, 
Will consecrate its future age. 
SYLVAN. 
<eancacdaseatilippreapetamem 
OUR SAVIOUR’S PASSION. 
Behold the astonish’d sun starts back, 
No light his blacken’d beams display, 
Harkness her sable wing expands, 
And gloomy night invades the day : 
Bat yet tho’ night maintains her reign, 
No planets sail along the shies, 
No moon, the lovely queen of cight, 
No glorious constellations rise ; 
One dark, black, dismal gloom of clouds, 
Broods o’er the earth from pole to pole, 
One face of horror spreads around, 
And veils the universal whole. 
See how the rending clouds divide 
How forky lightnings glaring fly ; 
Hark, how the awful thunders roar, 
And grumbie thro’ the angry sky 
‘The frighted rocks are burst in twain, 
‘The everlasting mountains shake, 
The yawning earth her womb distends, 
And from their graves the dead awake ; 
Ten thousand furious whiridwinds rage, 
Along the trembling ground they sweep, 
And swell, from its immense abyss, 
The surges of the beilowing deep. 
Thou deep! why dost thou lash the shore ? 
Ye furious winds! why do you roar ? 
Why do the dead awake ’ 
Ye hills ! why do you shake ? 
Why do the rocks divide ! 
Why burst with openings wide? 
Why do the thunders shake the pote? 
Why do the volum’d lightnings rol: ' 
Why art thou hid, thou sun on high? 
Thou moon and stars! that fill the sky, 
Why is your pleasing ligit, 
Involv’d in gloom and night! 
See yonder! where the Lord of lite, 
The great God-man is used with scorn! 
See how the trickling blood deseeuds, 
They crown his sacred head with thorn! 
See with contempt they drag along 
My king, my Saviour, an! my God. 
O sight inhuman, sight of woe! 


‘ 





His flesh is furrow’d with the rod ! 

And now a horror-bearing scene ! 

With nails they pierce his feet and hands ; 
And innocence upon the cross, 

The executioner extends! 

Mark how his tender body writhes, 

To heav’n he lifts his failing eyes, 

Th’ inearnate bows his blameless head, 
And for his very murd’rers dies. 

For this the dead awake, 

For this the mountains shake, 

For this the cheerful light, 

Is veil’d in gloomy night ; 

tor this the rocks divide, 

For this the winds and tide, 

Resound against the shore, 

For this the thunders roar, 

For this the lightnings flame, 

tor this convulsions tear the universal frame. 


_—— 
TO CLEORA, 


The spring is abroad in her mantle of green, 

And tlowevs of all hues are attending their queen ; 

The snow drop and daisy wherever she treads, 

Are raising their modest and beautiful heads ; 

The tulip awaits but a glance from her eyes, 

To open its bosom of orient dyes, 

The violet is breathing her sweetest perfume, 

Ane the trees are rich laden with showers «* 
bloom ; 

Ani hark, from the woods, from the fields, from the 
lake, 

A thousand wild warblings in harmony break ; 

Cleora, dear sister, come wander abroad, 

Admire sweet nature, and worship her God! 

For the tull heart expands like a bird on the 
wing, 

Whilst we gaze on the beauty and glory of spring 

The lost biiss of Eden to mortals is given 

And praises ascend like a seraph to heaven; 

Come rest on this rock by the murmuring stream 

And again we will revel o’er life’s early dream, 

When the ciouds and the storms of iis boisterous 
sea, 

To thee were unknown, and unthought of by me; 

Oh! the scorpion of care has been busy since then 

And our bosoms been wounded again and again ! 

Aifections have blighted and friendships have died, 

And the heart like a wreck hath been ’whelmed by 
the tide ; 

Stern death has sent forth his dread summons of 
doom, 

And the dearest and fairest have gone to th: 
tomb!! 

1 could mourn, but Faith points to those mansions 
above, 

Where the sever’d unite in unspeakable love, 

When sorrows, bereavemeuts, and troubles shal! 
cease, 

And spirits rejoice in the fullness of peace. 

But come on this bright and this beautiful day, 

When all living creatures rejoice and are gay, 

We wil not recali all the pain of the past, 

Nor weep that the blessings of life cannot last: 

And whilst we repose by the murmuring stream 

Again will we revel o’er life’s early dream ; 

And if o’er the vision dark tempests have roll’d 

Ten thousand of mercies unnumbered, untold, 

Still gild with the sunshine of pleasure our days, 

And call fordevotion, contentment and praise. 


Easton, Pa. May 1. IMOGEN. 
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THE DEAD TRUMPETER. 


Wake, Soldier! wake! thy war-horse waits, 
To bear thee to the battle back ; 
Thou slumberest at a foeman’s gates ;— 
Thy dog would break thy bivouac;— 
Thy plume is trailing in the dust, 
And thy red falchion gathering rust ! 


Sleep, soldier !—sleep !—thy warfare o’er, 
Not thine own bugle’s loudest strain 
Shall ever break thy slumbers more, 
With summons to the battle plain ; 
A trumpet-note, more loud and deep, 
Must rouse thee from that leaden sleep ! 


Thou need’st not helm nor cuirass, now, 
—Beyond the Grecian hero’s boast,— 
Thou wilt not quail thy naked brow, 

Nor shrink before a myriad host— 
For head and heel alike are sound, 
A thousand arrows cannot wound! 


Thy mother is not in thy dreams, 
With that wild withered look she wore 
lhe day—how long to her it seems! 
She kissed thee at the cottage door, 
And sickened at the sounds of joy 
That bore away her only boy ! 


Sleep, soldier! let thy mother wait, 
To hear thy bugle on the blast ; 
Thy dog, perhaps, may find the gate, 
And bid her home to thee at last ;— 
He cannot tell a sadder tale 
Than did thy clarion, on the gale, 
When last—and far away,—she heard its lingering 

echoes fail. 
a Te 


TO A SCREECH OWL OBSERVED IN A 
VILLAGE. 

Why comest thou, unbidden wanderer? why 

Leav’st thou thy lone and desolate retreat? 

The eagle still is soaring in the sky, 

The whippoorwill retains her wonted seat 

In yonder bush ;—and why dost thou prolong 

Among the haunts of men thy dreary song? 


Why hast thou left thy home—the moss grown 
rock, 

The dark recesses of the time-worn tower? 

Com/’st thou to mark man’s fading life and mock 

His transient joys, his pleasares of an hour ; 

To tell how oft amid his brightest days 

Some grief untold upon his spirit preys? 


Oh! thou art like some lone and broken heart, 
Crush’d by misfortune’s overcoming power, 
Sever’d from hope and doom’d to stand apart 
From all the joys of life, while darkly lower 
Above, around, the night-clouds of distress, 
And tinge with deeper shade its wretcheduess. 


Yet have I seen a gleam of brightness play 

On such a heart, and then it would forsake 

Its loveliness, and send its woes away, 

And come to mingle with the erowds that make 
The world of life and action, and to share 

In all the warm hopes that are cherished there ; 


And linger there a little while, and then 
Leave all life’s busy scenes aud active glow ; 
And seek its own dark reveries again, 

And dwell in all its sotitude of woe ; 

Even as thou dost thro’ the dusky air 

Yo thy wild desolate abodes repair. 
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Now thou art gone ; but still upon my ear 

Swell the lone murmurs of thy dismal scream ; 

And in those lonely murmurs I can hear 

A warning voice. In fancy’s view they seem 

The dark forebodings of a darker day, 

When man shall sink beneath Death’s conquering 
sway. 


As thou hast fled, and on thy distant flight, 
Perhaps no mortal eye save mine hath gaz’d, 

So man shall sink in dim oblivious night, 

And all the tongues that cursed his name or praised 
Shall cease to speak of him, and he shall be 
Forgotten ’mid life’s busy scenery. 


Farewell! T shall not see thee soon again, 
Perhaps no more ; but when the gathering wave 
Of many years has hurried onward, then 

Thy notes may echo o’er my uuknown grave, 
And many lov’d ones by my side may sleep, 

But few or none will linger there to weep. 


Farewell, the closing hour is hastening on, 

A few more suns may gild these lovely plains; 
And then for me the scenes of life are done; 
E’en now the power of desolation reigns 
Wide o’er my heart, and dreary is the flow 
Of the few hours that wait for me below. 


ARCOLO 
eee 


THE FALL OF ERRAGON. 


The war-cloud had gather’d in fury and might, 
The storm-spirits sat on the dark brow of night, 
The thunder of battle roll’d deep in the fight, 
Where the warriors met in their rage 5 
‘I'he spears of the myriads flash’d o’er the plain, 
Their war-shout is borne o’er the white foaming 
main, 
The sea bounding rocks re-echo the strain, 
While the deadly strife they wage. 
High gleams the broad glare of proud Erragon’s 
power, 
The tempests of war o’er his dark features lower, 
Like the spirit that stalks at the midnight hour, 
Was the glootay chief of the wave ; 
He came from a land o’er the ocean afar, 
He came in the pride of his sea-girt car, 
But the sun of his glory, the blaze of his star, 
Set deep in the gloom of the grave. 
For Fingal’s stern warriors darken the field, — 
The lightning bright gleams on the glitt’ring shield, 
Like the meteors of vengeance, and steady and 
steel’d, 
Is each beating bosom within ; 
They rush to the combat—the flames of thei 
wrath 
Spread far through their ranks, in the struggle of 
death, 
Destruction stalks wide in the blood-flowing path, 
And howls in the dreadful din. 
s ¥ i * * e % 


Low, low in the valley, and bath’d in thy gore 
Is thy dead form, O Chief, of the ocean’s wild roar 
The halls of thy fathers shall greet thee no more, 
For deep is the sleep of the brave ; 
Yet the bard shall oft mourn o’er thy lone silent 
cell, 
And tell of the day when the mighty one fell, 
And the night blast shall bear on its bosom the 
knell 
Of the Chief of the distant wave. 
‘ MINSTREL OF MANAYUNK 
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From the American Traveller. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


How peaceful is the closing scene 
When virtue yields its breath; . 
How sweetly beams the smile serene, 

Upon the cheek of death. 


The christian’s hope no fear can blight, 
No pain his peace destroy ; 

He views beyond, the realms of light, 
Of pure and boundless joy. 


Or, who can gaze with heedless sigh 
On scene so fair as this ! 
Who but exelaims—* Thus let me die, 
And be my end like his.” 
BOSTON BARD 
— 
SONNET. 
I saw a man, by poverty depress’d, 
Wand’ring with absent air across the heath, 
His mind was wilder’d, and he pray’d for rest, 
—He pray’d to slumber in the arms of death. 
Once, prosp’rous suns had shone upon his way, 
And basking friends call’d blessings on his head; 
Bat clouds, avising, banish’d ev’ry ray 
—~On him the dregs of penury were shed. 


Where then his friends? alas! the dreadfal gloom 
That pall’d his prospects in the shade of night, 
Had render’d still more hard his pitcous doom, 
By hiding, cruelly, his friends from sight ! 
Friends bought with money, tail when money flies, 
Those won by merit, not till merit dies! 
ALONZO, 
——a 
POESY WEEPs. 
She weeps—the burning tears of grief 
fn silent sorrow flow ; 
No soothing voice can shed relief, 
The cypress binds her brow. 
Her anxious breast tumultuous swells 
In wild emotion’s throes, 
‘The bitter sigh of anguish tells 
The deepness of her woes. 


She weeps for him who struggling stood 
The raging tempest’s wrath ; 
For him whose footsteps early trod 
Misfortune’s darken’d path. 
She mourns for him whose sunbeam wanes 
“eneath a troubled sky, 
Where death’s dark sway triumphant reigns, 
Ad waves his banner high. 
She weeps for him who fully felt 
The ills his pathway spread, 
Lut who amid the perils kneit 
And “ bared to heaven his head.” 
Fer hima whose silent form is laid 
Within the grave’s cold gioom ; 
Who sank beneath afflietion’s braid, 
Lies mould’ring in the tomb. 


Cease, mourner—cease—the harp that rung— 
In fancy’s brightest dreams, 

Though silent here, shall etill se strung 
ro higher, loftier themes ; 

For he whose high wrought soul was long 
Amid these life-storms driven, 

Has fied to ratse the raptur’d song, 
And wake its chords in heaven. 


MINSTREL OF MANAYUNK, 
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CHARITY. 


To what may charity compare, 

Pure, bright and lovely ? but the blest, 
‘The happy smile, that angels wear, 
Forever in their heav’n of rest! 

The poor, heart-broken stranger bares 
His head, that’s silver’d o’er with cares ; 
And hopeless, with a tear suppress’d, 
(While many a sigh escapes his breast; ) 
Stands pleading at the rich man’s door, 
And telis his tale of sorrows o’er, 

But pleads in vain—for hard the heart 
That could to misery impart Ns 
A gleam of hope, bids him begone, 4 
Opprest, unpitied, and alone— 

The stranger’s age, his sunken eye, 

His trembling limbs, his heavy sigh, 
That spoke of misery—could all 

Not one kind look of greatness call ? 

But whither, stranger, wilt thou go, 
Where charity will round thee flow, 
Like heav’ns pure and impartial show’rs, 
To brighten up thy closing hours ?— 

Go not where tow’ring grandeur frowns, F 
When drooping o’er thy lonely rounds ; ‘Ey 
But to an humbler roof repair, & 
And charity will bless thee there— 

Will give thee raiment, give thee bread, 
Will smooth a pillow for thy head ; 

Thus comforted, forget thy woes, 

While charity around thee flows.— 

And Heav’n is charity, and mild 

Beams the pure spirit where it dwells, 

To hush the sigh of sorrow’s pleading child, 
Whose wand’ring footsteps poverty impels. 


CORDELIA. 
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SONG. 


Oh! maidens, pretty maidens, say, 
If pity in your hearts reposes, 
Has’t seen a little boy this way, 
His brow adorn’d with blooming roses. 
His smile is arch, his eyes are blue, 
And bright as stars that shine above ; 
His name! oh! guess it maidens, do, 
I blush to say, ’m seeking Love ; 
Ah hapless me—ah well-a-day, 
Where can I find him? maidens, say. 


Oh! maidens, pretty maidens say, 
Has’t ever seen the wily urchin, 
Who wounds our peace then runs away, 
Tis e’en for him I now am searching. 
On yonder bank of verdure bright, 
I sat and crown’d the boy with flowers ; 
He stole my heart, then took his flight, 
And Vve been seeking him for hours. 
Ah hapless me—ah well-a-day, 
Where can I find him ? maidens, say. 


Oh! maidens, pretty maidens, then, 
lf meeting bim, a favour do me: 
Tell him 6 send my heart again, 
Or for it give bis own unto me. 
But stop, together we will go, 
Thro’ bower and grove to seek the rover; 
And if I find, Vil teaze him so, 
ile shall confess himself my lover. 
Ah! hapless me-—ah well-a-day, 
Where shall we seek him? maidens, say. 
SELIM 
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SONG FOR MAY MORNING. 
It is May, it is May! 
And all earth is gay, 
For at last old Winter is quite away ; 
He linger’d awhile on his cloak of suow, 
To see the delicate primrose blow; 
He saw itand made no longer stay— 
And now it is May, it is May! 


It is May, it is May! 

And we bless the day 

When we first delightedly so can say ; 

April had beams amidst her showers, 

Yet bare were her gardens and cold her bowers ; 

And her frown would blight, and her smile be- 
tray, 

But now it is May, it is May! 


Itis May, it is May! 

And the slenderest spray 

Holds up a few leaves to the ripening ray ; 
And the birds sing fearlessly out on high, 
For there’s not a cloud in the calm blue sky ; 
And the villagers join in the roundelay— 
For oh! it is May, it is May! 


It is May, it is May! 
And the flowers obey 
‘The beams which alone are more bright than they ; 
Yet they spring at the touch of the sun, 
And opening their sweet eyes one by one, 
In a language of beauty seem all to say, 
And of fragrance—’tis May, it is May! 
It is May, it is May ! 
And delights that lay 
Chill’d and enchain’d beneath winter’s sway, 
Break furth again o’er the kindling soul, 
And soften, and sooth it, and bless it whole : 
Oh! thoughts more tender than words convey, 
Sigh out—it is May, it is May ! 
——— 


STANZAS. 


Softly round her fever’d brain, 
Came the breeze at evening’s hour, 
While the Robin’s joyous strain 
Was wafted to that couch of pain, 
From summer’s leafy bower. 


And could that breeze and happy song 
Unheeded by the sufferer be ° 

Ob, no! how fast with them along 
Came each loved memory ! 


They called her visions from above 
To earthly scenes again ; 
She sigh’d to leave the wood and grove, 
Ihe streamlet that she used to love, 
And loved in dying then. 


And sad it seemed for one so young 
‘T'o leave a world so fair, 

W hea hope was all its scenes arnoag, 
And forms beloved were there. 


‘¢ Bat yet methinks I would not sigh, 
To think upon the tomb, 

If there were none with tearful eye 

To weep in sadness when I die, 
And mourn my early doom: 


“JT would not wish one sorrowing thought, 
From those I bove so well, 

And not one sigh, from sadness caught, 
‘To mingle with my knell. 


— 





* And thaw, whose care with cheering power 
Has smoothed my dying bed, 

Oh! take, I pray, that little flower, 

And cherish it in duture hour 
With care—when I am dead. 


“ The gift of one now far away, 
From ali those groves and bowers ; 
Whose friendship charm’d my joyous day, 
And cheer’d my weary hours. 


“Farewell! to all who loved me here, 
Oh! hush, that troubled sigh— 
For time the sorrowing heart will cheer ; 
Shed not for me that bitter tear, 
I do not fear to die.” 


And now amid that forest rude, 
Where oft in life she stray’d, 
Within its silent solitude 
Her mouldering form is laid. 


SYLVIA 


THE PUZZLER. 


A PUZZLE. 

I’m a word of five letters and am well known to 
mariners, behead me and I’m a certain animal, be- 
head me again and 1 am skillful, beliead me again 
twice and f will tell you the name of an East In 
dia plant; my first, second, third and fourth wil 
give you the name cf fish found only in a cer 
tain river; my first, third, fourth and fifth is a cer 
tain carriage ; my first, third and fifth is found r: 
almost every home; my second, third and fifth t: 
1 useful covering for a certain part of the body; 
my first, second and third transposed is a hireling; 
my first, third and fourth transposed is a part of a 
circle; my first third, and fifth transpesed will 
form a part of a play; my third, fourth and fifth 
transposed isa useless, but troublesome animal ; 
my second, third, fourth and fifth transposed denotes 
early attendance ; my first, third and fourth trans- 
posed is « spirituous liquor; my first, third and fifths 
transposed isa nail; my first, third, fourth and fifi 
ransposed is a road. Who can tell what I am? 


COLUMELUS 

















REBUSES. 
1. Black and white mixed, presents to our view, 
The name of 2 poet surpassed by few. 
2. With the half of a measure and plural of J, 
The name of a poet you soon may desery. 
3. Three-fourths of eight furlongs combined with. 
a weight, 
The name of a poet will elucidate. 
4. That which is quick, fleet, or speedy, will shew 
The name of a and humourist too, 
5. A vast heavy weight placed behind a man’s 
name, 
Will show you a mereantile city of fame. 
6. The half of a dome, and a flat piece of wood, 
Contains a variety, useful and good. 
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ANSWERS TO wo. 6, 
Charades.—1. Lady-Slipper. 2. War-ring- 


ton. 3. Hanna-Anna-Ann, 
Conundrums. 1. Because he is fond of a 
Puff. 2. A Butt. 3S. Because he pronoun- 


ces a sentence. 4. Because the seals are turn- 
ec. 5. Because he is a designing. 6. Be- 
cause its charged and: discharged. 7. Be- 
cause it allays heat. &, Because it is a sokd 
measure. 
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I LOVE SUT THES. 


WRITTEN BY T. MOORE, ESQ.—COMPOSED BY P. CIANCHELLINE. 
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after all, you still will doubt and zar me, And think 








this heart to other loves will stray, If I must swear, then love- 
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a 
ly doubter, hear me, By evry dream Ihave whenthou’rt a - . Z 
i a RO a 
way, By ev’ry throb I feel when thou art near me, 1 love P 
fn 4 
but thee am I love but thee: By those dark eyes, where 
light is ever play - ing, Where love, in depth of shadow holds 
a 
his throne, And by those lips, which give whate’r thou’rt saying, Or 
, we :  ) 
grave or gay, a music of its own, A music far be - 
Se MEE, 
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yond alll minstrel’s play - ing I love but 





thee! I love but thee ! 
By that fair brow, where innocence reposes, A hue too bright, to bless this world below, 
As pure as mooulight sleeping on the snow, And only fit to dwell on Eden’s roses, 
And by the cheek, whose fleeting blush she eloses I love but thee! I love but thee ! 
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